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( ) Three shifts a day—as shipyards hit the highest level of activity since 1920. 
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This is no time 
for hedging 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 





@ One addition to our plant is ne 
completion, another has been started 
are not building these additions for pri 
frankly, we see little or no profit to be 
in them. But we do genuinely want to 
tribute everything we can, including 
capital investment, to help America in 
emergency—and more turret lathes, gw 
where they are needed most, is our du 


and we will do our utmost to fulfill it 


Cooperation between men and mor 
between government and industry, is the « 
policy that can make America secure. | 
single one of these groups should halt 
hedge now, for the self-interest of its o 
future, there might well 4e no future at 
for anyone. But the spirit of sincere tea 
work that is sweeping this country is tl 
surest sign that democracy is awake and 


work and in time. 














You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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© | What Kind of a 
language is this? | 


eT 





eY 
*“~W7HEN we Americans get through with us...and the right to say what we believe. 
\ the English language,’ prophesied Mr. For that matter, as The Saturday Evening 
Dooley forty years ago, “it'll look like it Post fits us. 
has been run over by a musical comedy.” Americans turn to the Post and find that 
We like our language crisp and vivid and it ‘“belongs.’’ They find that it speaks their 
exciting, like the lives we lead here in the language, that the people in its pages are 
U.S. A. And so, we built for our exclusive their kind of people, voicing their hopes 
use a new, and very free, speech. and fears, talking their kind of talk, living 
Wesay scram instead of " get out of here.”’ their kind of lives. And by the warmth of 
: \ Cut it out came to mean “cease and desist.”’ their welcome they make the Post the 
Most things, we decided, are either /ous) greatest magazine in the world. 
or swell, while a whole pageful can be con- Is it any wonder that they also give to 
veyed by the single word .. . nuts. advertisements in this magazine an extra 
A brand-new slanguage. We invented it, measure of confidence? Year after year, in 
we use it, we like it because it fits us. As survey after survey, they say the Post is 
our Constitution fits us. As Democracy fits their favorite place to read advertising. 
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EXECUTIVES / 





All are available on the San Francisco 
PENINSULA, outside city limits yet 
within metropolitan area. yy Ideal re- 
stricted locations for heavy or light 
industry. yy Request unusual illustrat- 
ed booklet, “Opportunities to Share.” 


SAN — PENINSULA, INC. 


. BOX 48, SAN FRANCISCO 





“GROUP INSURANCE 
MEANS A LOT TO ME...1 
HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
Too.” 


Salaried experts of the 22tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 


| of the 
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NEW BUSINESS 





What's in a Name? 
THERE'S A MATTRESS MANUFACTURER in 
Minneapolis called the Land-O-Nod Co. 

The Greneker Studios in New York 
have developed a flexible display manne- 
quin, with a tipped pelvis and adjustable 
parts, which they call “Miss Almost 
Uman.” 

The Porcelain Enamel & Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Baltimore has produced a new 
water tanks, to which it 
“Saty Nite.” 


finish for hot 


has given the name, 


Defense Notes 
U.S. mManvuracturers of penny candies 
a strong demand among children 
for candies in the form of tanks, 


battleships, and bombers 


report 
guns, 


The mints are running out of pennies 
because of the new defense 
A Mr. M. J Mickey of Los 
Calif., suggests that money be 
national defense by putting a federal tax 


taxes. 
A ngeles, 


raised for 


of $1 a letter on all last names of more 
than six letters (M-i-c-k-e-y—six let- 
ters), and submits his proposition to 


Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Da- 
kota (N-y e—three letters) 
The National Mineral Wool 
defense-conscious with a 
that “fuel 


a means of cutting 


Associa- 
tion became 
vengeance and announces 
conservation, always 


budgets, is more important 


householder 


household 
that 
his proportion of defense 


now each must share 
taxes, and he 
can practically pay his proportion 
through fuel 


with mineral wool—get it?). 


savings” (by insulating 


Texans, jittery about possible land in- 


vasions by Nazis crossing the Rio Grande, 


have suggested such defense measures 
as a barbed wire fence along the river— 
an electrified fence—a concrete pill box 


every hundred vards and flood lights. 
The latest proposal, by Jerry Sadler, one 
members of the Texas oil 
body, puts all previ- 
shade. He 
to pour oil into the Rio Grande and set 
Anyway you look at it, this 
would help relieve the oil surplus. 

\ beauty 
Hills, Calif., 
fingernails 
American flag, 


three 
industry regulatory 
ous suggestions in the wants 
it afire 


parlor operator in Beverly 
is decorating her customers’ 
with reproductions of the 
and sending the proceeds 
patriotic manicures to the 


Red ( ‘re SS. 


from her 
American 
Achievement 
Not 


sears, 


LONG aco we got a letter from 
Roebuck, 
way that the picture of Sears’ president, 
T. 3d. C had in our files 
here at -and which we 


informing us in a nice 


arney .w hich we 
Business WereEk- 
been using in the magazine off and 


“a painful experience” 


have 
on had become 


for the Sears publicity department. 





We took the C 
file, and looked it over critically 
t just 


had got so we 


arney picture o 


not a painful experience 
numb all over. We 
expected anything of a photogr 
the boss sent out by a publicity 
ment. Either the 
can’t get the boss to have 
taken, they 
from his college 
organization 


publicity depa 
a new 
and have to use t 
year book; or sé 
people in the have 

every new pit ture of the boss that t 
sult usually turns out to be a sort of 
fulfillment shot of 
Employer. 

The boss is usually 
through a gauze screen, like M 
Dietrich—a procedure which is supp 
to add glamour and mystery to a 
but which usually makes it look 
from a spiritualist parlor 
kind of fello 
mistaken for the 
publicity dep 


Evervbodv’s | 


photog: i 


fugitive 
even if the boss is the 
is always being 


watchman, when the 








T. J. Carney—a painless experienc: 


ment gets through with his pictur 
(Geez, Harry, paint out them wrinkle: 
Wanna lose ya job?”’), he’s a clear-eyed 


firm jawed, ageless Executive. 

But this week the Roebuc! 
publicity department came through wit 
a new photograph of Mr. Car 
ney, to take the place of the one in ou 
files, a precedent 


shatterer. Mr. Carney is squinting. He 


Sears, 
(above) 


which is practically 
grinning. His hair is not very wel 
combed. He looks natural—not like a 
(quote) Head of a Great American 
Business (unquote). He looks as though 
he goes out and walks down the 
like other people—instead of leaving 


street 
+} 


office in a gold chariot every night at 
five. It’s hard to say 
department has su 
ceeded in the boss look 


like a human being. 


how it happened 


but a_ publicity 


making really 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





\ iwoton (Business Week Bureau) —Congress marked time this week 
» from the emotional wear and tear of the conventions. It will buckle 
to work Monday. By all odds, the most important item on the calen 
s legislation for taxing big profits that might accrue from defense 

rs. Newspapers speculate on passage of the excess profits bills by Sept 
hat’s too optimistic; more likely date is Oct. 15. Hearings will probably 
Aug. 15 


is means that industries working on war orders must continue to guess 


I 
ax rates unless they are willing to go ahead under some sort of a gen 
en's agreement. However, there's information available to help the 





<sing. 
The Treasury wanted two months to with LO step up to 20 to 30 and 
ire an excess profits recommendation end at 40° of excess profits Phe La 
could fight for. Since urgencies Follette proposal was 20 on profits in 
out this preparatory interval, it excess of 8° of invested capital and 
tted several alternate proposals on 10‘ on profits in excess of 20 of in 


t would play ball vested capital 
Some points are definite: New taxes —— come — — 
iupplv to all business, not just to Afte r Eme reenme ) W hat ° 


sanies with war orders. Rates will be \ prop OF Wor Woop falls ow ane 
itive, to last Jan. 1. F. D. Ros idea then into the business man’s cup wl 
owing a five-vear charge-off in proht is due to run over with REC financing 


lations on government loans applied for defense. What, for instance, will be 


expanding plant capacity will be fol come of all this extra plant equipment 
Vinson- Trammell profit) limita on which the RFC will take a mortgage? 
now about 8 on aireraft) and And what will become of the gover 
contracts only will be removed ment-built, privately-operated plants for 
} 


thereafter heavier taxes will be re 





( on to prevent over-size profits New = ‘ : : : 
: will apply to corporations only Taking His Mory to H illkie 
tes, as recently revised, on individual 


ome won't be molested 


Difference in Objectives 
THerRES A Wipe Gap between Defense 
Commission desires and Treasury needs 
The Commission is interested in speeding 
roduction; the Treasury focuses on rev 
ie. A measure of this gap appears in 
estimates of additional revenue to be 
sed by the new taxes. These range 
rom $300,000,000 annually to S700,000.- 
0), Returns for 1940 will be small since 
e full effect of defense stimulants will 
ke time 
The Treasury wants amortization and 
excess profits coupled in a_ single bill 
Some Congressmen oppose this on the 


und that separating the issues will 





e time 
H 


George of Pee /; hobhed up Bd " en 


] d I}, "4 ‘ j } } “) j ri 
Bi QUESTION before the House Way sand a il W ll). amp on Jui 4 we 


. . . } } yn 
Means Committee and the Senate Fi- his line of cures for farm ills. Thoug/ 


Three Bases for Discussion 


ce Committee is what to base the the Re publican candidate listened 
ess tax rates Ss ~ We bas 
s ix rate on a — to rebne attentive ly. he gave no sign that he 
rates on invested capital, others on ; . . 
" larored the Peel: proposals I rst ad 
vious earnings, and still others prefer 

: , strat i? 4 } 
mbination of the two ministrator of the AAA, Peek was 
- . . , . ;, 
If the first principle is adopted, arbi- purged when his espousal of the bar- 
ry definitions of invested capital will ter system tor farm ¢ rports crashed 


e to be made statutory. The com into Hull's reciprocal trade aaree- 


es lean toward an average invest ’ ; 
ment plan. Unlike his old friend 


General Hugh (Iron Pants) Johnson, 
er than a five-vear period Peek holte d to Landon nm 190356, u ll 
F. D. R. wants the new rates to begin probably back Willkie this time. 


nt plan, and there is some sentiment in 
rv of figuring this on a three-year 


While! tive Wa lh ’ t ‘ 


ered to spend S77 O00 00 
Assumption that 

machines im tf rT 

er SCT POEM ul tha 

nants ‘ ‘ , 

nve Venu ove ‘ , 
lites W hve rt , 

var If it does is 

‘ “ ‘ et il ° g ‘ 

‘ mite ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 

on ‘ a Tos o loft , 

rove , a 

‘ mipete with p ate , | 

i ernment-built slant 

toker ire stiggest 

schemes when thre 


Conscription Moves Ahead 


Even rows ur ea ive “ ca 
istomed t tive ‘ . ' 
trad —_ , . 

ttle >. ” ' 

On Tuesda oN \I \ 
irs Con ™ " ‘ 

f e Burke-Wa ths ( 

, NI Pra KB \ { 
arnt i ’ 

leone \V , 
sommes i} ) xt ( 

Prosp ‘ e A ‘ 
thor sf ; ‘ ‘7 . } ~ 
(ia ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

sé The b ‘ « 4 
OOO 000) males etw is a it ‘ 
would enroll Too ooo welweae | 


5) thee st vear. The 


fj - 
by the Armv and the National G 


Too Fast for the Army 


Some Arary wen feel that t e are 
many civilian ideas the present py 
posals There ire grave ao it 1 fT 
cient clothing, shelter, equipment 


1.500.000 men that are 


m tramimge bv Obet l ot! The \ 


vants full and immediate control of the 
drafted met ! ts. posts pial sicte tv 
It doesn’t want the men herce , 
mores or warehouses i 

iting mi tthe I » it grea wml 
and exposed to sinful allureme 

* Other questions: Whi 

the first draft st en ‘ ; re 
nost like vi “ inmarre i ‘ 
Why im e ancients of 64 vea 

40 1 me ely ¢ tte t hve } ‘ 

would be more trouble t Timeeiie 

be worth in case of a real emerge 
Who'll Be Exempt? 

ry ANS FOR CALLING at il We 
men in the National Guat 2s soon as 
Congress grants authorization presents 
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“Massachusetts... 
Excelling in Skilled Workers 
...is America’s No. 1 
Industrial State in 
Employer-Employee 
Relations” 


J. P. Spang, Jr., President 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston 











Massachusetts combines abundant 
labor supply with an unequalled rec- 
ord of industrial harmony . . . less 
days lost per employee than in any 
other major industrial state. Couple 
this with low taxes on manufacturing 
corporations and you have a real 
opportunity to make money. 

More than 170,000 experienced 
factory workers are available, over 





40% highly skilled, upwards of 30% | 


semi-skilled. 

Labor ... with business ... invites 
you to Massachusetts for peace and 
profits. Start a new firm, find a better 
location or put a branch in the No. 1 
American Market... the Northeast. 


WITHIN 500 MILES ARE STATES WITH... 
54% of U.S. industrial salaries and wages; 
63% of U.S. income taxes; 

70% of U.S. savings deposits. 


TAXES IN MASSACHUSETTS (state and local} 

ON MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS ARE 

LOWER, for the average company, than in 
any other important industrial state. 


MASSACHUSETTS PER CAPITA DEBT... 
(clue to future taxes) is 28% below the 
United States average 


MASSACHUSETTS HAS ATTRACTED MORE NEW 
FIRMS (latest census} THAN ANY OTHER STATE 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES! 
A 


Send for this free book on why 
it is profitable to locate in 
Massachusetts. No obligation. 
We preserve strict confidence 





COME WHERE BUSINESS AND 
LABOR UNITE FOR PROFITS 





Development and Industrial Cor 
State House, Boston, Mass. 











| a problem to business organizations that 


have guard members among their em- 


plovees The War Department has stated 
officially that it will exempt men neces- 


cluded in the category are essential em- 


sary to industry’s defense effort 
ployees in companies making munitions, 
in operating transportation systems, or 
in raising and distribution of food prod- 
apply in 


ucts. The exemptions won't 


case of war. 


The dislocation is going to be con- 
siderable, nevertheless, since the Army 
plans to call out the entire guard of 


246,000 officers and men for a year be- 
ginning about Oct. 1. These forces would 
be the framework for preliminary train- 
ing of the first 
* Weeding 
out of the Guard not because the bache- 
makes the better but 
cause of the responsibility of caring for 


draftees 
Married men are being eased 


lor soldier be- 


the guardsmen’s family. 


Two Million—Not Four 


but the 
defense 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
Staff's 


recommendations called for measures to 


It’s 

Army General original 
get equipment ready now for an eventual 
force of 4,000,000 men, not 2,000,000 as 
the latest 


message. argued 


President in his 


Mr. Roosevelt 


specified by 
defense 


that 2,000,000 men were adequate for 
home defense, that 4,000,000) would 
smack of an expeditionary force and 


bring political repercussions. 

The 50% cut obviously gave the Army 
statisticians a more complicated job than 
that of simply slicing their munitions 
totals in half—+4,000,000 men don’t need 
just twice as many tanks as 2,000,000— 
so the defense program was delayed a 
bit while the Army revised its industrial 
production schedules. 


Urge Longer Work Days 

Sniping at the new labor laws from be- 
hind the program 
Testifying before a House committee on 
Tuesday, big, bluff Admiral Ben Moreell 


asserted that work might be speeded by 


defense continues. 


“laws placing more hours in a day.” He 
added: “There definitely will be a short- 
age of skilled labor” though “labor will 
not agree.” 

This typical stand of the military is 
backed by some elements of industry. 
It is denied by Col. Fleming, Wage-Hour 
Administrator, who cites a World War 
plant which produced more on a 45}- 
hour week than on a 66-hour week. Cur- 


| rent reports from England showing that 


excessive overtime retards output sup- 
port the contention that the best method 
is to over-work machines while keeping 
workers fresh through reasonable shifts. 

The Administration says there is no 
need to relax wage-hour standards. 


Destroyers for British? 
THE BIG QUESTION of aid to the British 
Lord 


now revolves around destroyers. 


Lothian, British Ambassador, says 100 
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Back 191] 


A GREAT YEAR in the annals of 
Standard © 
was dissolved in that year. Ss 
the 


business 


to 


busting was 191] 


American Tobacco Co 
was divided 
Big Four following a 
cree. Now the U.S Depart m: 
Justice returns to its attack ag | 
the tobacco company. On Ws 
day, it filed criminal suit ir 
ington, Ky., against Ame 
Tobacco, Liggett & Mvers. R 
Reynolds, P. Lorillard, whic! 
stitute the Big Four. Also na 
were Philip Morris, Imperia 


bacco, a score of other corporat 


amo! 


COTS 





and 33 company executives 
Allegations are that the 1911 
cree didn’t restore free « ompetil 


that the companies conspire 
dominate prices for tobacco leaf 
well as to control distributio: 


the finished product 





Phe lawvers look forward ti - 
profitable harvest, and voters alk 


Pobacco Road can be counted 








to remember the suit when t 
mark their ballots. 
old American destrovers, if give 


Britain, might prove the decisive { 
in stopping a German invasion 

Roosevelt would love to let the Br 
have them. He thinks Lothian is 
and he thinks the longer Britain 
off the Nazis the better America’s ch: 
will be for avoiding war. 

But would be the effect po 
ally? There’s the rub. Isolationists 
sore at Roosevelt already. Politi 
Roosevelt would hurt himself by rel 
ing the destroyers. From a strictly 
tional-defense point of view, best j 
ment is that he should let the Brit 
have all destroyers of World War vint 
they want. 


Who'll Pay for “Chats”? 


QUESTION of whether or 
radio talks of President Roo: 
velt should be considered political Ci 


what 


THe not 


“fireside” 


paign speeches and thus be paid for 
the Democratic National Commit! 
may be directed at FCC Chairman |} 
next week. Mr. Fly is slated 
before the Senate Interstate Comme: 
Committee for quizzing in connect 
with the reappointment of Commissior 
Thad H. Brown for another seven-y 
term. 

The 


missioner Brown have become in prac 


to « 


confirmation hearings on Co 
cal respects an investigation of the FC‘ 
with Senator Tobey, fiery New Han 
shire Republican, conducting the ma 
attack. It is thought that Republica 
strategy may wangle a definite comm 
ment from Chairman Fly on the politi 
campaign broadcasting. 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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THE INDEX........ TWELTTTTTTITILIT TIT TITTITTi TTT 
PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)..... nitavudebacartaeetéebaeue 
I OOP TE OTT CTE OTE TTT TTT T TET TSEC CTCL TTT TT TOT 

Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. ‘in ehoucands) 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . rrr er ee 
Crude G8 ddally average, 8008 Bhle.).ccccccc cs scccccscccccnssccccccccccecs 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ... ~~... cece ween een newwneee 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).........+++++ 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .... 2... 655s cen wewnneee 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)....... 2.2... 2... cece ecw ee eeeee 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . need ‘ 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of gueceding pean. vaeeeeacans 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100).............. imeeione 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)............655:. WETTTITITITIT TTT re 
Bese Biees Caompaatte Cire Bae, GD s cc cece ccccacccccccesccccescuseecsess 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 22.50 cccne ceeeenncneee 
Tee Geom, B, Sand wate, Tee Gols, Bade c cc ccccccccccccccosccescecees 
s,s i TT i. sa ee ceeses 0s 60 0nb se seeeeeeseeeeess 
Cotton (middling %”, tem designated markets, Ib.)....... 2... ccc eee weencee 
Weeee wee Glee Wert Bide cccedvccsccece-cocces Gad seeks andeasewaseeee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 2.6... sce eww neuee . 


FINANCE 


Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ..... .....++++> 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). . 

U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield.......... 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Bashenss (daily qverege) . se eeesceees 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City — rate) eeccecece 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ a vice euanene 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks............-+-ss+see085 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks...........--+.++> 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............-+> 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks..............-. 55.5 ceeceee eeeee 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting ‘euuher ‘banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks... ........ 26.6656. 0 ss eeeeeee 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wetuute GE s occ cuvecceeoeoescoese 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). .........+++++- 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 


50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .......00005 cceeeecceees 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics). .........ss0s+ seeeee8 ecee 
SO Udiiisies, Price Enden (Standard Seatiotics)...cccccccccccccsccccesccccce 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... . 2.2... ccc cccesccecccessens 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)....... 


* Preliminary, week ended July 20th. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


§Latest 
Week 


*127.6 


88.2 
53,020 
$15,341 
2,524 
3,580 
1,382 


72 

51 

$4,737 

$7,872 
7% 


154.3 
$37.57 
$18.17 


10.604¢ 


$0.68 


2.67¢ 
10.10¢ 


$0.962 


22.12¢ 


4.77% 


0.56% 


95.0 
26.3 
61.5 
79.2 

231 


Preceding 
Week 


{127.4 


86.8 
*65,176 
$14,580 
2,483 
3,561 
t1,442 


75 
50 
$3,509 
$7,884 


155.8 
$37.68 
$18.38 

10.823¢ 
$0.70 
2.69¢ 
10.23¢ 
$0.971 
20.95¢ 


4.78% 
2.30% 
0.56% 
1.00% 


261 


20,824 
23,683 
4,447 
848 
11,642 
3,580 


2,491 


95.2 
26.3 
61.9 
79.4 

319 


Month 6 Months Year 
Age Ago Age 
125.1 121.7 101.9 
86.5 82.2 60.6 
90,060 108,545 47,420 
$10,990 $8,347 $7,890 
2,509 2,572 2,295 
3,846 3,637 3,584 
1,308 1,668 1,168 
74 68 68 
45 44 43 
$4,788 $4,711 $4,224 
$7,741 $7,405 $7,022 
+ 9° +4 5° 
157.2 164.4 141.0 
$37.80 $37.07 $35.86 
$19.58 $17.54 $15.13 
11.156¢ 12.046¢ 10.250« 
$0.76 $0.99 $0.65 
2.71¢ 2.89¢ 2.90¢ 
10.48¢ 10.51< 9.24¢ 
$1.037 $1.096 $0.877 
22.63¢ 19.03 16.62¢ 
5.00% 4.88 4.80 
2.33° 2.32 2.16° 
0.72% 0.49; 0.44" 
1.00% 1.00° 1.00° 
Wy & % 1 : &e 1 o-% 
296 288 251 
20,495 18,979 17,387 
23,596 23,212 22,025 
4,387 4,330 3,893 
883 1,144 1,143 
11,626 11,324 10,664 
3,526 3,309 3,245 
6,767 5,502 4,485 
2,539 2,515 2,537 
94.9 137.4 116.9 
25.5 30.5 29.3 
59.7 69.8 70.7 
78.7 96.4 96.0 
532 578 1,103 
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“Sure—It ll Be Oh Again!” 


That's right, Johnny; the doctor did say that the cast would come off next 
week, and that a month from now your arm would be as good as ever. 
The doctor wasn't guessing—he knew, because he'd seen the X-ray films. 


HE family doctor knows how much the X-ray 
has done to take the guesswork out of treating 
human ills. And when he sends his patients to the 


local radiologist -whether to check a_ broken 
bone, to diagnose a suspected disease condition, or 
for X-rav treatment he's glad that he has this 


versatile electric tool to help him 


Count up some day the number of times vou call 
on electricitv to work for yvou--times when vou 
turn on a light, switch on a radio, ring a door- 


bell, or clean a rug. These are everyday occurrences; 


having an X-rav examination isn't. But here, roo, 
if and when vou need an X-rav examination, elec 


tricitv is ready to serve vou 


The type of X-ray tube in almost universal use 
today was developed more than 25 vears ago by 
Dr. W. D. Coolidge, in the General Electric Re 
search Laboratory at Schenectady, N. Y. And 
year by year, continued research and develop 
ment by G-E scientists, engineers, and workmen 
are making electricity more useful in the medical 
field, as well as in industry and the home. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


SEE THE G-E “HOUSE OF 


MAGIC”"—SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


While the heavy goods industries move ahead 


under war and defense impact, the consumer lines are 


lagging. 


Wall Street sees 


resemblances to 1936-37 


period, but there is one important difference. 


BUSINESS MARKED TIME this week as 
President Roosevelt and Candidate Will- 
kie opened their campaigns for the Presi- 
dency, as England rejected Hitler’s peace 
iltimatum, and as Washington wrestled 
with the problem of formulating an ex- 
cess-profits tax and plant-amortization 
scheme that would expedite and not in- 
terfere with arms production (see Wash- 
ington Bulletin). 

Business Weex’s Index moved up 
modestly two-tenths of a point to 127.6. 
For five consecutive weeks 
has been leveling off on a high pla- 
teau, sustained primarily by the heavy 
industries. As yet, consumer-goods out- 
put has not responded vigorously to 
the gains in employment and payrolls 


business 


in steel, aircraft, machine tools, elec- 
trical equipment, automobiles, railroad 
shops, and so along the list of the dur 
able goods and defense industries. 


Consumer Goods Sporadic 


There have been signs, of course. 
Retail sales volume is up a bit (BW— 
Jul@’40.p13), and we have seen fitful 
bursts in cotton-textile buying and pro- 
duction. But, on the whole, there has 
been no sustained improvement. Yet 
purchasing power is on the loose. The 
sharp expansion in automobile sales dur- 
ing this month reduced dealers’ stocks, 
and the 1941-model year will open with 
cars-on-hand at the lowest level in many 
vears. 

Unquestionably it is the expectation 
of a price advance that has caused car 
buyers to enter the market now; but 
that does not negate the fact that con- 
sumers generally are spending fairly 
freely. Strangely enough, this penchant 
for spending has not invaded the cloth- 
ing field. Although operations are due 
to advance 5% to 10% above 1939 
(New York Regional Outlook, page 14), 
that will hardly spell out “good busi- 


” 
ness 


Government Gives Support 


In women’s wear, it will not take 
much of a gain in sales to show a rise 
over 1939, for last year was one of the 
poorest on record. In men’s clothing, 
manufacturers are already writing the 
fall off as “slow.” And since most wool- 
ens and worsteds have been purchased 
for fall suits, no large gain in employ- 


ment in woolen mills is to be expected 
Indeed, government 
the main support for the next few 


business will be 


months. (The lethargy in the trade 
is perhaps, best indicated by the failure 
of wool tops to rally once the govern 


ment began placing orders 

Shoe production, too, is running be 
low 1939 levels and bears out the dis 
parity between the durable and non 
durable goods industries. Here the prob 
lem roots back to 1939, when output 
was the highest on record. Currently 
retailers are drawing on stocks, and 
there is no incentive, as yet, for manu 
facturers to enlarge output. About the 
best that can be said is that the rate 
of decline is not increasing: 15% in 


June as against an estimated 12 
month 


In cotton, it is more or 


story It’s true that consumption has 


been rising in recent weeks and that at 


first blush this would suggest that here 
is the exception to the rule But major 
gains have been in industrial consun 1D 


tion of cotton, rather than in apparel 
General improvement, both in cloth 


, 


prices and output, is still to come 


1937 Parallel 


By and large, this “sticky” perform 


ance of the consumers goods industries 
marked 
1936-1937 business evele. In December 


1986, consumer goods production mad 


bears a resemblance to th 


a high, and proceeded thereon to taper 
off—at first 
Finally, in the autumn, wher 


slowly—and then rather 
sharply 
durable goods production followed suit 
there was an all-around business tail 
spin. Talk of a recurrence persists among 
the Wall Street bears. But there is an 





IN THE OUTLOOK= BUSINESS BORROWING 


(Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans of reporting member banks in 101 cities) 
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There’s been a slight upturn in busi- 
ness loans lately. As yet the gain 
is not large enough to suggest that 
manufacturers and wholesalers are 
building up inventories in anticipa- 
tion of a bumper fall volume; but it 
is significant that expansion is taking 
place during July—a month when 
customarily business men are more 


inclined to pay off bank debts than 


to increase them. Loans have risen 





19% from the 1939 low, but all of 
this cannot be regarded as true ex 
pansion in commercial credit. Cor 
porations have been using the banies 
more and more for term loans to re 
duce interest charges on outstanding 
long-term obligations. Such expan 
sion represents the substitution of 
one type of debt for another rather 
than a net expansion in the total 
credit outstanding. 


less the same 
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essential difference between "37 and "40. chinery slackened and new industrial rushes to grocery stores to stock 
This time the heavy good industries building fell off sharply: the business sugar and flour. This anxiety—on 
are unlikely to collapse, supported as plug was pulled. so—ran to other things—suits, d 
they are by orders from abroad and It is possible to offer a reasonable sheets, and toweling. Consumer 
by defense business. Even if British explanation for the sluggish demand tories rose rapidly from Sept: 
buying ceases, the accelerating demand for consumer goods. Just as corpora- through December, 1939. And nov 
from our own Army and Navy should tions lay in inventories, so does the dinary everyday wear and tear 
quickly take up the slack. On the other ultimate consumer. And last year, when get in its work before any real ¢ 
hand, when consumer goods output be- the war broke out, inflation talk was sion in non-durable goods prod 
gan to decline in '37, demand for ma- rampant. There were, you will recall, is likely to take place. 

nl 
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New York—Employment and _ pay- 
roll gains in this Federal Reserve dis- 
trict are more moderate than in most 
industrial sections of the country, 
largely because of factories’ heavy con- 
centration on consumer goods output. 

Unfavorable spring and early sum- 
mer weather has retarded the clothing 
industries both in New York City and 
other parts of the district, but now, as 
factories swing into production of fall 
styles, a 5-107 gain in payrolls is ex- 
pected—on the basis of expanded buy- 
ing power throughout the country. 

In Syracuse, Buffalo, and Albany- 
industrial 
‘39 are up to the 


Schenectady-Troy areas, 
payroll gains over 
national average. There has been lit- 
tle slackening in work of auto parts, 
electrical equipment, and steel com- 
panies, or in employment in the rail- 
road shops during the recent upturn, 
For the most part, retail sales in the 
heavy-goods centers reflect this. 


Stocks and Bonds 

In New York City, however, the 
volume of department store sales has 
been held back by inactive stock and 
commodity markets. Though harbor 
traflic is well above a year ago, there 
has been a tendency of late for ocean- 
going shipping to level off—as export 
markets (save for Britain) close down, 

Ultimately, the rise in national in- 
come will be reflected in local retail 
sales. Though durable goods produc- 
tion is far from a specialty of the met- 
ropolitan area, interest and dividend 
payments from the country’s large cor- 
porations play a significant part in 
buying power. About one-quarter of 
the income of New York City comes 
from stocks and bonds, as against 
15° for the rest of the country. 
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ATLANTA—National defense and the 
heavy industries again highlight the 
business news here. In Alabama and 
Tennessee, steel mills, blast furnaces, 
and rail plants are operating at close 
to capacity, while coal mining and 
freight car building are sharply above 
a year ago. 

Location of new plants to tap TVA 
power facilities is under way (page 
28), and though right now the em- 
phasis is upon chemical, metal-work- 
ing, and other heavy or defense indus- 
tries, ultimately consumer goods fac- 
tories are likely to spring up. 


Cotton Textiles Slow 


The business upsurge, however, is 
not general throughout the district 
While there has been some recent im 
provement in operations in cotton 
mills—the single largest manufactur- 
ing industry here—schedules are far 
below last winter’s peak, even allow- 
ing for the summer lull 

Because of the winter freeze 
the consequent damage to citrus and 
other crops, Florida farm income has 
been running a third below last year. 
In Miami, preparations for winter 
tourists are feverish, with hotel build- 
ing 30% ahead of 1939's high rate. 
The government is spending heavily 
on air fields and bases, and retail trade 
is extremely active under this com- 
bined construction impact. 

Outside Florida, farm income has 
moved much the same as last year. 
But recent wet, cold weather has hurt 
cotton, and, with acreage only slightly 
above last year, a decline in the pick 
may be in the offing. The government 
loan price probably will determine 
whether quotations continue to hold 
1¢ above the 1939 level. 


about 
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Kansas City The danger of a “wet 
harvest” is past, and now wheat out 
put is estimated at only 15°% below 
1939, whereas last winter a 40% drop 
was expected 

But the very dryness which helped 
wheat has (BW—Jun22 
*40.p14). Unless rain falls during the 
month which ends Aug. 15, the hopes 
crop will 


hurt corn 


of a 25% increase in the 
fade. 

Pastures are in better 
than in 1939, and the hay crops are 
likely to be 15% larger. This augurs 
well for livestock, and with prices of 
hogs, cattle, and lambs up, income 
should run above 1939. So far, how 
ever, marketings have been below last 


condition 


year, largely because farmers, for lack 
of feed, sold out in the fall and winter 
the stock they would have sold this 
spring. 

By no means, however, will income 
be evenly distributed. In the eastern 
part of the district, the wheat 
is above average; in the dust bow] sec- 
tion—western Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Nebraska, and eastern Colorado and 
New Mexico—crop failures have been 
more severe and frequent than during 
last vear. 


Bid for Defense Plants 


Powerful efforts are being made by 
district business bring new 
defense industries here. They point to 
the central, strategic this 
area provides. Some textile manufac- 
turers—of uniforms, work 
tents—have received army orders, and 


crop 


men to 
location 
clothing. 


there have been other contracts for 
luggage 
etc. But 
most influence 
through farm prices. 


containers, training planes, 
national defense will 


indirect lv— 


exert 
here 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Batteries for today, and from now to Nor 


aS Wallace for the Democrats. Willkie a VMeNary thre 
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> are Roose 


showdow) 


New York, Illinois—the Vital States 


Willkie has to carry them and all the industrial 


North to win. That's what prospects boil down to, as the 


campaign, featuring domestic issues, begins. 


W su INGTON (Busine SN Week Bureau) 
When President Roosevelt, in accept 
he Democratic nomination, effect 


nullified the isolationist sentiment 
jis party’s war plank, one thing was 
ear: The Presidential campaign will be 
ght almost exclusively on domestic 
For in 
Roosevelt also stands almost foursquare 


vith Wendell L. Willkie, the Republican 


questions of 


standing on his record, 


national de 
Roosevelt is 
belligerent 
both 
lates are in agreement on rendering all 


nee, on 
fense and foreign relations 
toward 


perhaps a bit more 


Germany and Japan, but candi- 


possible material aid to Britain and on 


reasing our own defenses, military 
ind economic, to the utmost 
Nov. 5, 


vhen the voters get their chance, Hitler 
Churchill can 


Of course, between now and 


change the course of 
(merican political history almost over- 
ight. But if this contingency is elimi- 
ated from the equation—and in evalu- 

must 
foretell 
there remain only 
Whether 


important 


iting the campaign prospect, it 


he eliminated, for no man can 

possible impact 
two unknown quantities: (1) 
the people of strategically 
states will resent the shattering of the 


third-term tradition, and (2) whether 
voters of these same states can be 
persuaded that the things they do not 
ke about holding companies, electric 
s, and Wall Street manipulations of 
twenties are embodied in Willkie. If 
both factors work in Willkie’s favor, he 
he elected If both work against 


. he will be crushingly defeated. 


\ew Batch of Dissidents 


The campaign will further twist the 


ady ragged party lines in this coun- 
try. “Cotton Ed” Smith of South Caro 


lina and Burke oft Nebraska have al 
ready followed Al Smith, John W. Davis 
and Jim Reed, who “took a walk” in 
1936 and haven't come back. But it will 
take a powerful lot of walking to cut 


Roosevelt down to “size” when one re 
members that 46 to 2 margin recorded in 
the last 


To have a chance to win, Willkie must 


Presidential election 


carry New York and Illinois, or else 
break the Solid South. Even with New 
York and Illinois, he must carry every 
other state north of the Mason and 


Dixon line and east of the Mississippi 
And this includes Wisconsin 


Calculating the Chances 

The Solid 
have 149 
carries them, he can 


border states 
If Roosevelt 


bring his 


South and 


electoral votes 


total up 


to 272 electoral votes—six more than 
enough to elect—by carrying Illinois, 
West Virginia, New York, and Cali 


fornia, plus the four little states of Ari 
zona, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wash 
ington 

All of the 


strongly 


mentioned went 


1938, 


states 
Democratic in a vear of 
sharp Republican gains. 

This appraisal of Roosevelt's chances 
leaves out of consideration more ques 
tionable states like Montana, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Wyoming, Oregon, and 
Idaho. Willkie could carry every one of 
these, plus all New England and all the 
states from the Mississippi to the Atlan 
tic north of Maryland and Kentucky- 
excepting Illinois and New York—and 
still lose! 

The South is muttering against Roose- 
velt. There is no doubt of that. But it 
is not sound judgment to figure on any 
there. So it boils down 


electoral votes 





for the Re publicans 
wall 
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to this that Canmdudate Willkic 


cary New Wark end Wineks or bs 
defeated 

Meanw hil Roosevelt ane thy AG 
ministration sith the strategic ad 
tage so clearly favorimg then , 


counted on to play is safe as 


his means, for example, that from now 
until November no action by the gove 
expected to 


ment ras hoe 


continued mprovement in busi 


and oo oe 


Roosevelt fou 


to huge armament orders 


orders President 


policy highly successful in’ 1936 
business was improving There 
reason to vary it in the present campa 

Agreement of the candidates ! “> 
seTise precludes campaign discussion of 
how to keep us out of war. Th 


vention oratory set the stvle for that 


and if the war . still I Progress as ' 
campaign proceeds power clon s not ex 
to restrain orators from solemn promises 


that “only our leader” can be trusted to 
keep our boys out of the hell of European 
battlefields 

The party platforms on this issue ! 


on all others 


mean virtually nothir 
Thev never did. save as some orator 
sought to make an obscure point by 


quotation For instance, the bolting of 
the Democratic 


by lifelong Democrats was not done be 


Party down in Louisiana 
dissatisfaction with any 
platform It 
hecause they knew Secretary of Agricul 
ture Wallace's 
they didn’t like them 


What They'll Try to Sell 
As has been pointed out 
"yOpl >). the 


cause of their 


words in the was done 


about sugar, and 


views 


BW—Jul6 


fight on domestic issues 
will be made along fairly simple lines 
Willkie will insist that the present Ad 
inefh 


ciency and extravagance and hence can 


ministration has demonstrated its 


not be trusted to get the taxpavers 
their money's worth in spending billions 
on the Army Navy. He will not 
attack the and New 
Deal objectives for the benefit of the 
that 


bal ine ed 


and 


“social advances” 


underdogs but will naist their ad 


ministration should he more 
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that there should not be 





a igs to get rid of rats. 
“Ro t and the New Dealers will 
- eir advances in social reform 
that turning the government 
ae .e “interests” would mean a 
: ae if these accomplishments. They 
- that whatever Willkie’s per- 
ws may be, he will be as help- 
ince as Hoarding and Hoover to keep Wall 
a et m throttling the little business 
= consumers. And they will ring 
F inges on the notion of a Wall 
Street utility holding company executive 


White House. 


Republican Strategy 


Both parties will continue to make 
> medicine—for ballots, not guns—in 
Congress. The Republicans plan to keep 
the session dragging along. They want 
, ride herd on the President, to create 
the impression that only their restrain- 
ng influence keeps him from some overt 
act which would plunge us into war. But 
also they want to put the Administration 
on record as resisting any changes in the 
various bureaus and agencies, notably 
the NLRB, which they insist are hamper- 
ng business. 

Chief worry of the Administration on 
this score is the possibility of an epi- 
demic of strikes affecting the defense 
program. That, far more than any ora- 
‘ory or argument, would make capital 
for the enemy. And labor is much harder 
, control than delegates to a_ political 
convention, especially if vou have Hague 
and Kelly and Flynn in your pocket. 















Navy Orders Mean More Shipyards 


Four billion appropriation for warships and sea 
equipment, plus $1,250,000,000 for merchant marine, 
crowds existing facilities, brings plans for more. 


Wren tHe Preswvent last Saturday 


signed the colossal Two-Ocean Navy Bill, 


a cruiser and 3¢ months for an airplane 
And in 


it was the signal for hurried signing of Many Cases the shipyards have private 


carrier, from contract to delivery 
final papers previously prepared in an merchant marine orders which must be 
ticipation of the executive's approval, At filled on time—before wavs room is avail 
once, machinery was set in motion for able for the combat ships 
the construction of new yards and facili Five vears ago the government recog 
ties to insure a combat fleet of 3,049,480 nized that prolonged inactivity of th 
tons with 35 battleships, 20 aircraft car shipbuilding industry might result in 
eventual disastrous decay of both skills 
Skilled workmen were 


looking toward more appreciative fields of 


riers, 68 cruisers, 378 destroyers, and 180 
submarines, the largest fleet of fighting and properties 
ships ever controlled by one nation (see 
table on page 18) endeavor and wavs were rotting. In 1985 

But realization of this goal is for the 
distant future. Attainment isn’t so easy 
as authorization, appropriation, and allo 
cation. Should the United States become 


the government began to divide its naval 
tonnage between government vards and 
private builders 

Anticipating that in time of war the 
merchant marine would (1) 


involved in a war within the next year or transport 


so that war might well be over—won or troops, supplies and munitions to war 


lost—before any of this new fleet was areas, (2) serve as armed auxiliary fight 
ready for the seaways. For battleships ing ships, and (3) serve and fuel the 
are not built like automobiles. Builders Navy, the Ship Subsidy Act was passed 
can’t lay a keel on an assembly line, have This provided government grants to 
laborers tap in bolts Nos. 89 and 90, builders. The Merchant Marine Act of 
spray on paint, then launch a completed 1928, the Intercoastal Shipping Act of 
1933, and creation of the U.S. Maritime 


Commission in 1986 added meentives for 


vessel at the other end with the next one 
only a minute behind. It takes more than 
t years to build a battleship, 3 years for — builders. Early this month the 27,000-ton 


Amernca was delivered This was the first 








Taking the Plunge 


ship to be contracted under the Maritime 
Commission's 10-vear replacement pre 


gram, which calls for 50 ships a vear for 


























10 vears and will cost about 81,250,000 
0) lf see table on page lt 





Labor Alert to Opportunities 


Despite these stimulants, a very real 
shortage of naval draftsmen. welders, riv 


eters, machimists, now ts reluctantly ad 
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scientists have long 


reamed of building a tank which 
dd travel on land and water. The 
e above, just about to hit the 


iter, is the latest American am- 


mitted by employe rs who fear that work 





ers might seize this as a basis for higher 
pay demands. Shipbuilders now are luring 
students from marine architectural courses 
before graduation, for instance, with a 
salary triple that which degree-holders 
from the same courses were eager to grasp 
a year ago. That labor is not sleeping is 
observed in such disturbances as the 
strike begun July 8 at Navy boilermakers 
Babcock & Wilcox Company's Barberton 
Ohio, plant and at other yards. At 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding’s Sparrows Point 
yards 3,500 men walked out on July 17 
The Defense Ad 


visory Commission, which must okay all 


under a wage protest 





ship contracts of over 8500,000, is at 





International 


phibian to be offered for military 
trial. David Roebling, of Clearwater, 


tempting to arbitrate this because 28 
boats are under way there, some for the 
: Maritime Commission. 

Fla., who is making one for the Real Admiral Samuel M 


Navy, says it will go 84 m.pAh. on 


Robinson, 
Coordinator of Ship Construction, attrib 


utes much of the difficulty in getting ship 


water, 25 on land, carry 40 marines. 
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construction under way to the long build- 
ing holiday between 1920 and 1935. Dur- 
ing this time, he says, shipyards lost their 
design forces and most of their trained 
labor and allowed their facilities to run 
down. The delay in obtaining sufficient 
appropriations, lack of facilities, shorten- 
ing of working hours, lack of priority, 
limit on subcontractors, and strict civil- 
service requirements also are blamed by 
Rear Admiral Robinson. 

President Roosevelt does not agree that 
there is a shortage of skilled labor and on 
July 2 barred any increase in the work- 
ing hours of labor at Navy shipyards 
until about 2,000,000 of the unemployed 
have been absorbed by industry. 


Tonnages, Jobs Multiply 

When the © shipbuilding — industry 
switches from a buyer’s to a seller's mar- 
ket it doesn’t do it half way. With 
506,600 displacement tons of government 
vessels and about 1,120,000 gross tons of 
seagoing commercial vessels under con- 
struction at the 1939 year-end, employ- 
ment in 33 principal private shipyards 
and ship repair yards crossed the 50,000 
mark for the first time in more than two 
decades. This compares with 8,000 em- 
ployed in 1933. The 40,148 new construc- 
tion employees at these yards received an 
average salary of $32.90 a week; 94% 
more than the average durable-goods in- 
dustries workman. On July 1, some 291 
vessels aggregating 1,566,660 tons were 
under construction in United States ship- 
yards, more than double those of a 
year ago. 

Early this month private shipyards re- 
ceived the largest naval order in history 
for new ships with vessels aggregating 
193,000 displacement tons allocated at a 
cost of $414,000,000, not including arma- 
ment, armor, ammunition, or propelling 
machinery for submarines. A few days 
previously, government naval yards had 
received orders for 19 naval vessels to 
cost about $154,577,000. The Navy al- 
lotted these orders by negotiation instead 
of by competitive bidding. This, they 
claim, speeded starting of construction 
and thereby earlier delivery of these ves- 
sels by six to eight months and saved 
about $17,000,000, 


Unfilled Orders Pile Up 

The 83 now-active 
with an annual capacity of 166 ships are 
fully utilized. There are 37 additional 
ways in partially dismantled condition 
which are being readied for use. A pro- 
gram announced this week, for instance, 
anticipates purchase at sheriff's sale on 
Sept. 16 of the once-prominent Cramp’s 
Shipyard. Subsequent reopening is con- 
templated by a  Harriman-sponsored 
group which expects to supplement its 
own funds with an RFC loan and public 
stock sale, thus to form the 85,000,000 
New Shipyards, Inc. Newport News Dry- 
dock & Shipbuilding Co. has more than 
$300,000,000 of unfilled orders. Federal 
Shipbuilding (the U.S. Steel subsidiary) 


coastline ways 
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Private shipyards 


Government shipyards 





Naval Shipbuilding Crowds Capacity 


Type of craft ordered 


Type of craft ordered 


Status of constructix 





New York Shipbuilding Corp. 1 battleship keel laid 
7 cruisers keel of 1 laid 
(Total tonnage 130,300) 1 destroyer tender launched 
1 repair ship keel laid 
3 seaplane tenders keel of 1 laid, 1 launche 
Newport News Ship Bidg. & 1 battleship keel laid 
Dry Dock Co. 4 aircraft carriers keel of 1 laid 
(Total tonnage = 159,000) 2 cruisers 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Quincy) 1 battleship keel laid 
10 cruisers keels of 2 laid 
(Total tonnage = 138,400) 2 destroyers launched 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 2 cruisers keels laid 
(Total tonnage 47,200) 16 destroyers 2 launched, 2 keels laid 
Electric Boat Co. 22 submarines 1 delivered, 1 launched, k 
(Total tonnage 33,000) of 4 laid 
Bath Iron Works 14 destroyers 1 delivered, 1 launched, k« 
(Total tonnage = 23,800) of 4 laid 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. (S.F.) 2 destroyers 
(Total tonnage 3,400) 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. (S.I.) 2 destroyers 
(Total tonnage = 3,400) 
Moore Dry Dock Co. 1 Seaplane tender delivered 
(Total tonnage = 3,000) 
Luders Marine Construction Co. 1 submarine chaser launched 
DeFoe B. & M. Works 2 submarine chasers 1 launched, 1 keel laid 
Electric Boat (Elco) 1 submarine chaser 
2 motor torpedo boats 1 delivered 
Miami S. B. Corp. 2 motor torpedo boats keels laid 
Fisher Boat Works 2 motor torpedo boats delivered 
Higgins Ind., Inc. 2 motor torpedo boats keels laid 


Status of construction 








New York Navy Yard 3 battleships 1 launched, keel of 1 laid 
Philadelphia Navy Yard 3 battleships 1 launched 
1 mine layer 
2 motor torpedo boats keels laid 
Norfolk Navy Yard 1 battleship keel laid 
1 aircraft carrier 
3 minesweepers keels of 2 laid 
Portsmouth Navy Yard 13 submarines 2 launched, 3 keels laid 
Mare Island Navy Yard 6 submarines keels of 2 laid 
2 submarine tenders keel of 1 laid 
Boston Navy Yard 13 destroyers 6 launched 
2 seaplane tenders 
Charleston Navy Yard 9 destroyers 1 launched, keels of three laid 
Puget Sound Navy Yard 4 destroyers keels of 2 laid 
4 seaplane tenders keels laid 
claims to have enough orders now on its — vessels, fleet tugs, mine sweepers, and 


books to provide capacity operation for 
13 years and N. Y. Shipbuilding, with a 
backlog of over $200,000,000, boasts of 
enough work to keep busy for 11 years. 
The Bath Iron Works keeps three shifts 
a day busy, with 900 men on a shift. A 
Navy award of 13 additional submarines 
necessitated doubling the capacity of 
Electric Boat’s Groton plant. 


Encouraged by Generous Terms 


When competent and willing manage- 
ment is found, the Navy negotiates con- 
tracts for construction of ships at now 
non-existent yards. The company then 
may secure an advance of 30% from the 
Navy and borrow more from the RFC. 
As work progresses, the Navy contrib- 
utes more funds. The 20% per year 
amortization of plant and its allowance 
as an expense is another incentive. The 
Navy thus encourages existing companies 
to construct new ways and other new 
companies to be formed. Certain capable 
Great Lakes shipyards, for instance, are 
urged to construct new ways on the sea- 
board. These lake yards have been ne- 
glected in the placement of contracts. 
They couldn't deliver the naval masto- 
dons to salt water but are prepared to 
begin work at once on smaller craft such 
as motor torpedo boats, gunboats, patrol 


coast guard cruising cutters. 

Early this week the Navy purchased 
two 15,000-ton steamships from tly 
Grace Line at $1,300,000 each and an 
nounced that it was negotiating for thy 
purchase of additional ships. These will 
serve the Navy as auxiliary vessels. By 
purchase instead of construction of thes 
auxiliaries, Secretary of Navy Knox ex 
plained, shipways will be left clear for 
the construction of fighting craft. 

Real war-time needs could cut throug! 
much red-tape and give production 
other spurt. During the World War, for 
instance, partial exemption of shipyard 
workers from the draft multipled employ- 
ment eightfold to some 350,000 persons 
At the peak of wartime operations, mer 
chant ships were being delivered at the 
rate of 150 a month, while 83 destroyers 
came off the ways in the first nine montis 
of 1918. Destroyers were constructed 
$5 days. 

Conclusion: Employment in many 
dustries throughout the entire U.S. w 
be stimulated by the program. Vit 
needs are for (1) more shipbuilding way: 
(2) trained workers and_technicia: 
(3) centralization of procurement co! 
trol; (4) standardization of equipme: 
design; and (5) less friction between of! 
cials directing the program. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





INVISIBLE HANDS 


An unmistakable hum in the night...through gray clouds 
ina moonlit sky tiny red and green lights glow...glow and 
disappear in the darkness, as—swiftly and surely—the night 
plane to Los Angeles, to Chicago, to Miami, flashes by... 

Swiftly and surely. For at the controls are not only a 
competent pilot and co-pilot, but—in addition —smrisible 
bands... hands that have very materially helped bring to 

iation in this country its remarkable record of progress. 


For progress and development in any industry are almost 
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always in direct ratio to the degree of financial responsibility 





that industry can establish. 


The Maryland always has been closely associated with 


aviation...providing all-important insurance coverage bx 


ginning with mechanics and other airport personnel and 

extending to the airliners themselves and their passengers. 
As aviation continues to fLrow, insurance kee ps pact 

developing new and necessary protection for aviation and 


the air traveler. Maryland Casualty Company, Balumore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home, 
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Detroit Sees Record Sales Year 


Automobile manufacturers ready to unveil new 


1940 stocks 


models as 


dwindle 


from contra-seasonal 


upsurge in buying. Used-car movement phenomenal. 


“As CLEAN as a hound’s tooth” is the way 
automobile sales executives express them- 
about the 
Buoyed by the contra-seasonal 
following the fall of 


stocks of new cars are rapidly dwindling 


selves current — situation 

upsurge 
in sales France, 
and some shortages are expected before 
new-model announcement. Used-car sales 
are phenomenal, and no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in’ moving late-model trade- 
ins. All in all, the clean-up is better than 
originally hoped for, and dealer surveys 
that 
selling year among the best in history. 

All units seemingly have shared in the 
heavy that took 
June and continues in July. Early re- 
turns for July Nash up 38% 
over a year ago, Buick 113°, Chevrolet 
50%. 

These successes may influence manu- 
facturers to 1941 
earlier than ever. Hudson had a private 


dealer preview on July 19 and will prob- 


disclose prospects are for a new 


sales spurt place in 


indicate 


announce models 


ably make public showings on Aug. 10. 
Plymouth holds_ its preview on 
Aug. 15 and might reveal its lines to the 
public the following Saturday. Packard 
has been 1941 models for 
two weeks and could make its bow about 
the same time. General Motors divisions 
like Pontiac, Olds and Buick are likely 
to show their new lines before Sept. 1 
Some Chrysler Nash, Chevrolet 
and Ford will probably defer announce- 


press 


assembling 


lines, 


ments until September 


Continues “Main Purpose” 


Automobile) manufacturers are not 
pulling their 
because of national defense plans. Lines 


Improvements, 


punches on new models 
are not being curtailed. 
mainly limited to styling, will definitely 
be found in the 1941 cars. The industry 


recognizes that its main purpose is the 


building of motor cars and that this 
function need not interfere with muni- 


tions manufacture in idle plant capacity. 
No manufacturer this includes 
Packard, which is planning to build Rolls 
Royce engines—can afford to slight new 
models, drop out of the picture until the 
war is over, or do anything else that will 
a motor car pro- 


and 


impair its position as 
ducer. 

The industry’s stand is consistent. It 
currently employs hundreds of thousands 
of workers and contributes a large part 
of the federal revenue. 
Plant equipment can’t be turned over to 
munitions manufacture, except to a lim 
ited extent. Furthermore, upon a rising 


governments 


economy bolstered by national defense 


expenditures the public will demand new 
transportation and will have a greater 
need for it. 

Styling will again be the keynote in 
The Torpedo model 


all lines of cars 


evolved by General Motors last year for 





Easing Flat Tire Trouble 





deme 
The Roll-a-Way truck (above), a 


new invention which does away with 


the necessity of changing a flat tire 
on the highway, has just been pur- 
chased for use on the Delaware River 
Bridge, between Camden, N. J., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. These _ Roll-a- 
Ways, which will be carried in bridge 
cruising cars, will enable motorists 
with flats to drive away under their 
own - instead of blocking 
traffic until the tow car comes. 


power 





the Buick, Olds and Pontiac lines will be 
generally followed. In the Hudson ap- 
plication of this styling, the rear-quarter 
body panels and the trunk compartment 
more 


ono 


¢ 


have been reworked to give a 


graceful silhouette and to allow a 


increase in luggage space. Front-end 
styling, while modified somewhat for 


new decorative won't be 


changed much. Emphasis will be, rather, 


appearance, 


on new body lines. 

These body changes, incidentally, are 
more expensive than the cost of rework- 
ing the front 16 inches of an automobile. 
For this reason the local die shop indus- 
try is winding up one of the best seasons 
in history. Because of the huge outlays 
required to rework an entire body, it is 
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expected that independents are } 
“all out” for Torpedo 
General Motors is said to have ; 


ly to go 


the Torpedo models somewhat 
forward an eve 
small B | 
Des 


Chrysler organiza 


brought 
radical body for the 
three of its 
Chrysler—the 


have 
lines—Dodge, 


expected to show wider and lower 
while the Plymouth may have 


front end somewhat like the 1939 [1D 


Offer Automatic Transmission 


There will be a number of det 
finements in mechanical parts but 
changes will be confined to transn 
Oldsmobile will eo: 
its automatic transmission. Cadilla 
also use this General Motors dé 
ment. Gossip has it that Chrysle 
offer its fluid 
the Plymouth. 
with an 


and rear axles 


drive for all lines « 
Hudson Nas 


tutomatic tra 


and 
come out 
sion. It is believed that both comp 
will make this type of drive opt 
equipment with an added cost beginning 
at $75. 
Nash has 
equipping its plant and _ tooling 
small N 
six will be competitive with the St 
baker Champion, but its body shell 
be used upon the two larger series 
well, It is that Nash 


dipped into cash reserves for $3,000,000 


spent $6 500 000 upor 


next vear’s lines. The new 


understood 


worth of new machinery alone 
Ford’s experiments with a smal! 
have suffered the usual delays ex» 
enced with work on an entirely new 
Best bet now is that, if the new sis 
sprung, it will not be before 
vear end. Machinery has been re-ord: 
for Oct. 1. To go 
power plant, Ford is reported think 
tvpe of lightweight b 


seen 
with the 


new st 


about 
with integral frame. 


a new 


Costs Will Push Up Prices 
Higher prices are inevitable for 1941 

Material least $5 

car over the past twelve months, and 


has advanced at 


boom in copper, rubber and wool wo 
cause appreciable increases in the co 
posite price of raw materials needed 
build an automobile. Labor has 
vanced nearly $10 per car. Taxes will 
both federal 
and property taxes. A conservative « 
timate is a boost of at least $25-830 | 
low-priced models. 

Public reaction may be counted up 


up further, excise taxes 


to prevent excessive price boosts, ¢ 

sidering the profits made by the larg 
companies during 1939 and the first 

months of 1940. Yet any 
be welcome to the independents, W 
have been in the position of producing 
but with 


increase ) 


increased volume 
profits At the 
will not say 


sharply 
commensurate pres 
time manufacturers ho 
much higher the 1941 prices will be, b 
they do not deny that prices will | 


advanced 
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Pioducing Propellers Yi Volume 


This forest of propeller blade forgings in the 
Hamilton Standard Propellers plant gives 
reassuring evidence of America’s ability to 
produce aircraft propellers in large quantities 
to meet the needs of National Defense. 

But quantity production is more than a 
mere matter of materials, machinery, and floor 
space. Behind these lie more than 15 years of 
propeller research, technical development, 
and manufacture that have made Hamilton 


Standard propellers the most widely used 


item of aviation equipment in the world. 

With this rich background of technical and 
manufacturing experience, plus rapidly in- 
creasing productive capacity, Hamilton 
Standard Propellers is ready to play its part 


in the National Defense program. 
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“An American Ruhr” in the Making 











; : ; ei aa ; Rose nbush Memphis Press 8 
Work is going full-steam ahead on the Tennessee Pow- The speed with which du Pont is putting the po 


der Co, plant being built by du Pont near Memphis. company into operation is evidenced by this shot of 
The plant is being financed by the British government, plant's phone operator working at her switchboard 
and is to cost between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. the telephone man is still engaged in installing 


Back in Wortp War pays, the Knoxville Chamber « 
Commerce tried to land a big government munitior 
plant. It issued a booklet, comprehensively outlinin; 
resources, in which it referred to the valley as “T 


Ruhr of America.” 


It was a dream then, but today, as Washingtor 





drives ahead with national-defense plans, it is shaping 
up into a reality. Witness the construction activit 
shown on this page and the list, on the page opposit: 
of plant expansions—for the production of sheet al 
minum, powder, aircraft, manganese, plastics, ets 
Though a threatened shortage of Tennessee Valley 
Authority power is already forcing the Army to curta 
its building plans, in addition to the projects which ar 


already under way valley boosters contemplate at 





Army shell-making plant at Gadsden, Ala.—perhaps to 
This plant of the Aluminum Company of America at be expanded later into a complete ordnance plant, cost 


Aleoa, Tenn., turns out aluminum for planes. The gov- ing ys gm = and a proposed mun 
peed tions plant at Birmingham 
ernment wants more, but the TVA must be able to I 


generate more electric power to justify plant exrpansion. 
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This is TVA’s first plant, built in the World War to The new plant of the Stinson Division of Aviation Ma 
make nitrate. So far it has produced only phosphates, ufacturing Corp. (with plants in Williamsport, Pa., an 
used only one-third of its capacity. As national-defense Wayne, Mich.) in Nashville, Tenn., is the first major 


needs grow, it may yet realize its original destiny aircraft-manufacturing factory located in the Sout! 
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Cherokee Dam—tenth in a series of TVA dams—will 


it most of this land under 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 








a defense necessity, say 


Its power output will add 160,000 | 
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re. T > . ” to private wowe ‘ Dh 
(VA Short on Defense Power? Pee tars ee ace 
power since the defense progran 
Commission’s demand reveals situation embar- nae Phe first (and to dat 
. : ‘ m shortage has occurre 
rassing to New Dealers, amusing to power interests. ment’s pet TVA power proje 
rejuvenated Supreme 
Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) aluminum from the Alcoa, Tenn., plant ointed as justified for navigat 
When William S. Knudsen and Edward’ was necessary for the airplane program control and national defense 
R. Stettinius hurried up The Hill to — that its only source of power was TVA It is no help to Messrs. Kur 
emand that Congress rush through the that TVA’s power output had to be Stettinius for the malicrous to 
nergency $25,000,000 for additional stepped up because it already was over that TVA would have plenty of 
IVA power (BW—Jull3'40,p7) they © sold for defense had it not mu 
vere thinking solely of Defense Advisory But admission of the shortage was vate utilities and undertaker 
Commission plans. Their point was that embarrassing to New Dealers, amusing current for Memphis, Na 
’ ° . ry’ , 
How Industry Is Expanding in the Tennessee Valley | 
Aluminum Company of America Monsanto Chemical Co \ $2,000,000 kinds of | 
Work is well under way on a $15, plant, now employing about 500, was lar two of oe ‘ 
000,000 expansion program, which was established about two vears ago at | 
begun in 1937, at Alcoa's plant 14 miles Columbia, Tenn. Phosphorus is pro Tennessee Valley Pay MV | 
south of Knoxville. Employees now duced by an electric furnace method for This ren preet ‘ N | 
number about 5,000. Output of sheet industrial uses Monsanto has also fa plant at tava le ' 
tluminum—vital to plane-building—will begun to use a new process of produ facture ewsp mm Sout! 
be approximately doubled when expan ing manganese \ new, and fourth, oe Pp P, . 
sion is completed. To accommodate electric furnace is to be installed 
this new setup, the Advisory Commis were ane - 
sion is urging fast Congressional action Stinson Division of Aviation Mfg — tk, = SS 
so that the Cherokee Dam—tenth in a Corp Stinson’s new $1,000,000 pl int at tract, I ms Me 
series of TVA dams—can be built. Nashville is the first major aircraft mates sep _— 
factory in the South —-and because oi $20,000,000 — financed i 
Electro-Manganese Co.—This new the national defense program, there are government. It will be nstructe | 
$150,000 plant—-important because it ilready reports that the plant will be yperate wr the ne ! I 
produces manganese to harden and doubled in size see Powce Co. by I I ’ | 
toughen steel—is part of an entirely 7 Nemours & Co 
new industry which uses electricity to Tennessee Copper Co.—General ex 
process ores. Being new, the company | sews is under way: (1) At the com PVA Nitrate Plant N P 
does not plan immediate further ex- pom s smelter, a reverberatory furnace expansion st me 
pansion. is being constructed (2) Work will to the TVA expat roy 
start soon on a pit and handling equip gress (see story a ‘ Ir | 
Electro Metallurgical Corp. The first ment for iron calcines at its Isabella, been made to convert tl plant 
$1,000,000 unit of this company at Tenn., roasting plant. (3) A hoist house could = be for fa 
Muscle Shoals began operations this ind headframe have ilready been " mium nitrate and, t 
year. A $5,000,000 development is con erected and shaft-sinking is in progress construct an entirely me M s 
templated to expedite the manufacture to open up further ore-bodies. (4 \ ant designe to ro } 
of ferro manganese, ferro silicon, ferro new office building has recently been unmonia 
chromium, and calcium carbide constructed at Copperhill, Tenn 
Viefor Chemical Ca Ir 
B. F. Goodrich Co.—Last December, Tennessee Eastman Corp \ subsid- Victor's ant at Mt. Plea lent 
Goodrich started a new $1,500,000 plant iary of Eastman Kodak Corp., this has grown from ai 31,000,000, 
at Clarksville, Tenn Production is in- new plant turns out a wide variety of nace yperation to a Si ’ 
creasing gradually. products, including acetate rayon, all furnace plant 
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ville, Chattanooga and a swarm of minor 
Nor has the TVA a legiti 


steam 


communities 


beef in charging that the 


mate 


generating plants it received from the 


private companies were in a run-down 
aren't of much use in 


Wendell Willkie 


executives 


condition, hence 
the present emergency 
and other utility company 
would have provoked a stockholders’ re 
bellion had they expendi- 
tures on steam equipment in the face of 
the TVA threat. Moreover, TVA engi- 


condition of these 
unaltered the 


made heavy 


neers knew the exact 


properties. All this leaves 
fact that vital defense plans require the 


extra appropriation from Congress. 


Vore Funds Still to Come 

However, Congress exercises its ancient 
habit of taking its time despite Stettinius’ 
that the urgency is a matter 
of hours, not months. Before last week’s 
recess Republicans in the House blocked 
a vote and this week Democrats let the 


measure take its regular course. The ap 


insistence 


propriation will pass both House and Sen- 
ate (maybe next week) because of the 
defense angle. 

The $25,000,000 to begin construction 
of additional power facilities is part of 
a $65,000,000 schedule, the remainder of 
which Congress is expected to provide 
later Projects to be started by the &25.- 
000,000 are (1) the Cherokee Dam on the 
Holston River near Jefferson City, Tenn.; 
(2) installation of two additional gener- 
ating units at Wilson Dam, Ala., and one 
unit at Pickwick 
(3) construction of stand-by 


additional Landing 


Dam, Tenn. 
steam generating plant of 120,000 kilo 
watt capacity at an undisclosed site: (4) 
accessory acquisitions and activities nec- 
essary to the foregoing 

Time fixed for completion of the steam 
plant is December, 1941, for the Cherokee 
Dam July 1, 1942. Gano Dunn, engineer 
and senior consultant to Stettinius, bore 
Congress on the 


hard in testimony to 


necessity for having the dam ready to 
catch the spring flood waters of 1942 
from a 


has resulted press 


(Confusion 
release put out by the President's office 
which erroneously placed the dam's com- 
1941.) 


pletion date in 


Plants’ Kilowatt Needs 


It is hard to evaluate any project. in 


passions aroused by any 
mention of TVA. But 
doubt that the dam can be completed 
Only 


made at 


the partisan 
some engineers 
preliminary borings 
the Jefferson City 


foundations 


by time = set 
have been 


site and the formations for 


in this region are notoriously tricky, as 
was disclosed in the building of other 


; 1 
marine turbine 


IVA dams Also 


orders raise the question of delivery for 


urgent 


the TVA steam plant (BW—Jull 
pS) but this installation would rate 
priority 

Growth of demands on TVA power 
will inevitably compel the Army to re 
strict its ambitious plans for defense 


plants in the area. Known future needs 
will absorb the output of extra facilities 
works. A breakdown shows 
the following requirements: 14,000 kilo- 
British-financed du Pont 
powder plant at Memphis: 8,000. kilo- 
watts for the Electro-Manganese Co. 
14.000 kilowatts for a new paper mill at 
Savannah, Tenn.: 80,000 kilowatts for 
Alcoa; 50,000 kilowatts for normal two- 
year expansion to supply cities and com- 
munities. (The $30,000,000 
powder plant to be built across the Ohio 
River from Louisville will not use TVA 


now in the 


watts for the 


smokeless 


power.) 


Enemies of public ownership point 
out that the TVA has a very simple 
answer for the 30,000 kilowatts Alcoa 
needs immediately. At) Muscle Shoals 


the government is manufacturing phos- 
phates which are given to farmers in its 
fertilizer program This 


kilowatts. By 


experimental 


project is using 27,000 
shutting it down almost enough power 


would be released for Alcoa's present re- 
quirements 
Chill for Chemicais 

The World War nitrogen-fixation plant 


at Muscle Shoals (granddaddy of all 
TVA industry) Is hopelessly obsolete. 


This plant was built to use the cevana- 
mide process of making ammonia; it was 
never used for ammonia production, but 
four of its 
the production of phosphate fertilizers 


furnaces were converted to 
In emergency, the other furnaces could 
be used to make ammonia, but David 
Lilienthal, TVA director, would like at 
Muscle Shoals a_ wholly synthetic 
ammonia plant using electrolytic hydro- 


new 


gen (though chemical techniques for pro- 
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ducing ammonia hydrogen fron 


sation aS Say 


said to be cheaper and more ef 


He hopes to get authorization 


plant when the full $65,000.00 v4 
program is voted. Talk of gov: { 
competition gives the chemical 


Howse 


plan for letting du Pont operate 


recurrent chills and fever 


ernment powder plant near Ls 
reassuring to all industry. It is a 
that the Defense Advisory Con 
prefers this pattern of operation 
built that the An 
fight to the bitter end for private 





U.S 


plants, 


tion on needed production 


New Atlantic Airline 


approves ~ecc- 
Will 


Government 
ond trans-ocean operation. 
start within two months. 

An ‘ 


inaugurate a 


the next two months 


Airlines will 


Wirnin 
Export 
transatlantic air service 
York and Lisbon, Portugal, with a 
Horta, the A 


certit 


bet weer 


termediate stop at 


Operating under temporary 


of convenience and necessity grants 
the Civil Aeronautics Board (in a 
sion which emphasized the board’s 0; 
sition to one-company monopoly of 
transatlantic airlanes) , the company 
confine its operations at first to 
portation of mail and express on a s¢ 
ule calling for two round trips per mé 
The new airline’s ultimate objectiv: 
the establishment of 
round trips between New Ys 


regular non-s 
weekly 
and Lisbon, with other European 


nals contemplated if, and when, war 








Crawler-trucks like the ones being 
unloaded above will go to work im- 
mediately to help complete TV A's 
power project, the Cherokee Dam, 
by July 1, 1942. Because of tricky 





underqround formations, 
tale 
Dunn. 


finished so soon 


SOM pri 
’ 
wath Di 


) 
and 


vate engineers ISSUE 


Consultant 





fe iS¢é Say 


can't be So far. o7 


, . 
pre liminary borings har e been made 
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rmit. Initial runs will be oper 


) a Consolidated Model 28 PBY 


q pat. 
; ympany’s original application for 
cal ertification, filed May 9, 19389 
permission to establish routes 
New York and Marseilles, via 
B <se. France, and between New 
\ ind Southampton, England, via 
_ Eire, as well as between New 
York and Lisbon Subsequently, the State 


Department, under the Neutrality Act, 
ed England, France, and Eire 

the combat zone, and the board 

these applications “without 


Decision Clears Way 


On the strength of the board’s favor 
lecision, A.E.A. completed arrange 

s with the United Aircraft Corp. for 
nstruction and delivery within a year 
e first of three S-44 Vought-Sikorsky 
boats. The planes, costing more 

han 8700,000 each, will have a = gross 
veight of 57,000 Ibs., accommodations 
for 12 passengers, and will carry a manu 
facturer’s guarantee of a  3,600-mile 


range with 5,000 Ibs. payload at 150 | 


m.p.h., with a 6-7 hour fuel reserve. The 


figures are theoretical estimates based on | 


normal flying conditions. 

The navigation, weather-reporting, and 
terminal facilities of American Export 
Lines, Inc., steamship-operating parent 


company of the embryo airline, will be | 


expanded and made available to the | 


planes when operations begin. The steam 
ship company operates an average of six 
ships between New York and Lisbon. 
Prior to the inclusion of the Mediter 
ranean in the neutrality ban, American 
Export operated from 18 to 22 ships to 
Black Sea and Mediterranean ports.) 


New Meat Vitamin 

Meat industry merchandisers were agog 
this week over a brand new vitamin, 
temporarily labelled Vitamin M. Re 
searchers working at the University of 
(Arkansas under a grant from the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board dis- 
covered it and they claim they've al 
ready proved it protects the body against 
a condition which reduces red and white 
cells. 

Packing-house sales managers already 
are wondering whether the new vitanin 
may prove as useful in assorted patho 
logical conditions of the blood stream as, 
for example, liver extract has proved in 
inemia. Also, a Middle Western medical 
school has picked up some incidental re- 
ports of ailments developed among test 
monkeys in the Arkansas laboratory, is 
now trying to learn whether Vitamin M 
protects against dysentery. The meat in 
lustry welcomes the new vitamin be- 
ause it is an animal product, regrets 
that thus far it has been found only in 
iver, already a best-seller for dietary 


therapeutics. 








“Gangway! J. Kk. just had another thought! ~ 











F YOUR SECRETARY can pertorm like the one in the picture, you 

probably don't need a Dictaphone. 

But if she isn’t an Olympic champ —if she can’t sprint into your office before 

your finger leaves the buzzer — you can use a Dictaphone profitably night now 
For this modern dictating machine allows you to dictate memos, letters and 

instructions at a second’s notice , 


Meanwhile Miss Jones can be a real secretary to you 


at any time. 

taking care of phone 
calls and visitors, filing and typing. No waits and interruptions for you. No 
interruptions and wasted time for her. You both do more . . . with less effort 
A Dictaphone salesman will bring you a new Cameo Model Dictaphone for you 


mail it nou 


to try in your own office. No obligation. Clip the coupon 
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YOU dictate at will to a Dictaphone. SHE transcribes while you dictate. 


DICTAPH ONE 82228225 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenuc, New York Cit 


In Canada Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd , & Richmond Street, West, 7 BW T 
] Send me the Progress Portfolio desembing the new Ahctaphor I i lik . : + 
Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines . 
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Address 
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CWE WILL PREPARE.” 


“WE WILL 
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RE TTS 


HELP YOU 


SES 
SEE THAT CLOUD, SON ? 

IT MIGHT GROW INTO 

A STORM THAT WOULD 

CRACKLE AROUND OUR 
HEADS. BUT WELL BE 

READY FOR IT—IF IT COMES. 

WE'LL HAVE TO WORK FAST. 

BUT TODAY INDUSTRY 

CAN DO iT,” 
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says American Industry 


eee ree ee eee reece 
ey 


PREPARE FASTER.” says Taylor 





Today’s industry can do its bigger job of national pre- 
paredness faster than industry of a generation ago could 


hope to—with the aid of Taylor Instruments which today 


provide precision control that was not possible then 


MERICA’S Peace and Security 
A Must Not Be Endangered! You, 
and you, and you—makers of ma- 
chines, weavers of textiles, canners 
of food, providers of power—must 
he prepared. You are America’s de- 
fense. You must be ready for faster, 
larger production. You must be ready 
for more efficient, economical opera- 
tion of your plants and factories. 
Our national need is speed. 

In a similar crisis, a generation 
ago, Industry carried out a great 
preparedness program successfully. 
But it was not easy. It took too long. 

Today, Industry’s shift into high 
gear should be far easier and faster 
than it was twenty-odd years ago. 
For instance, American Industry to- 
day has the help of many Taylor 
Instruments that were not avail- 
able in those days. 

For much has been happening at 
Taylor Instrument Companies in 
the years since that last time Indus- 
try was called upon to “Be Pre- 
pared!” Taylor research engineers 








have been busy. With the experience 
of almost ninety years of instru- 
ment-making to guide them, they 
have perfected instruments before 
thought impossible. 

So, here in this 1940 time of need, 
American Industry can confidently 
promise to produce faster because 
Taylor Instruments can help to con- 
trol vital processesin production, and 
automatically guard essential opera- 
tions. American Industry can give 
assurance that it will step up textile 
production, power production, pe- 
troleum production, food processing 
—with the knowledge that Taylor 
Instruments in plants and factories 
are a vital help in guaranteeing 
safety, no matter how frantic the 
speed required. 

Take the amazing new Taylor 
Fulscope Controller as only one out- 
standing proof. It’s a completely 
new instrument for all industry. It 
helps to make the operations in your 
plant—whatever you manufacture 
or process—as exact, as foolproof as 


“Tau 





Indicating Recording - Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 


end LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 





scientifically possible. The Fulscope 
Controller stands constant guard 
controlling, recording, preventing 
slips or sloppiness. Its unique range 
makes it actually five controllers in 
one—a multi-use efficiency expert 
without human failings. 

And the Taylor Fulscope Con- 
troller is only one name on the 
Taylor roll-call of instruments to 
help Industry. No need to list all 
the others here. Some of the most 
useful have been specifically created 
for the particular requirements of 
particular industries. Your own in- 
dustry, perhaps. All of them have 
been designed with a single purpose: 
better, faster, industrial production 
at lower costs. 

Preparedness can’t wait. This 
country can’t afford industrial log- 
jams. There’s a huge job to do, and 
it must be done now, Taylor Instru- 
ments will help to see that it is done 
.++ Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., Toronto. Canada, 
and London, England. 
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Steel Weighs Defense Impact 


Executives say 


full 


effects of arms program 


won't be fully discernible for several months but figure 


present facilities are approximately sufficient. 


nicuts are bright along the Alle 
ry Monongahela the Ma 


honing with the molten metal from bes 


Tuest 
henyv, the and 


semers and open-hearths lighting the 


skies. Meanwhile, 


been trving to determine the full impact 


steel executives have 


of national defense on the industry. 
After weeks of adding, subtrac ting, mul 
tiplving and dividing, they are still in 
a fog. 

Out of the mist, however, come a few 
broad conclusions 

1. It will be a matter of months before 
the full effect of defense orders will be 
felt in steel tonnage. Six months might 
be a good guess. 

2. No one knows what the 
total tonnage will be. A few 
have ventured an estimate of as much as 
15,000,000, but that isn’t far 
from the realm of pure conjecture. It will 
no doubt be some time before the indus- 


try gets any accurate knowledge of ton- 


ultimate 
authorities 


removed 


nage demand 

3. Until the government knows exactly 
what it wants, when it wants it and in 
what quantities (with Congressional ap- 
propriations in the bag), it will be im- 
possible to say whether basic steel-pro- 
ducing capacity must be enlarged. Most 
steel men, however, will bet that present 
facilities, rounded out a bit here and 
there, will be adequate without building 
new plants 

t. If priorities should be necessary, 
they are a long way off. Nothing at the 
moment suggests their need 

5. Companies already are conscious of 
the “push” for alloy steels, are putting in 
more electric melting furnaces to Increase 


capacity for defense purposes 


Heavy Products Gain 

In recent years light-rolled steel prod 
ucts, mostly taken by consumer indus 
tries, have persistently crept up on the 
heavy products so that today the two are 
neck-and-neck. For armament purposes, 
however, the heavy products again will 
have their day. Construction of muni 
tions factories, of hangars, of warehouses, 
of underground storage tanks will take 
much structural steel. Shipbuilding is in 
the same category 

Shells, tanks, 
other types of munitions call for lots of 
heavy steel. But it will be six months to 


anti-aircraft guns and 


a year before U.S. industry is tooled up 
to make these products in sizable volume 
That in turn spells a delayed demand for 
steel 

In addition to the difficulties of getting 


time table 


Army and Navy a 
toughest job 


from the 
of their steel requirements 
for the industry is to determine the ton 
It is known that, roughly, 
takes steel 
tonnage displacement (a 
35,000 


hage involved 
a battleship or big cruiser 
equal to its 
$5 000-ton 
steel). 
half its tonnage displacement. A heavy 


ship needs tons of 


a light cruiser or destroyer about 


tank must have 3,300 pounds of steel, a 
light tank about 1,500 pounds 

Out of PWA construction projects steel 
men hit upon a rough measurement of 
steel requirements which proved surpris- 
ingly close: a ton of steel for every $1,000 
At that $10,000,000 .000 
defense program would require 10,000,- 
000 tons of That 


way of estimating tonnage may be way 


spent rate, a 


steel. rule-of-thumb 
off, but it is being discussed in connec- 
tion with defense needs. 


Alloy Steels Required 

Alloy steels are in the front rank when 
it comes to defense. Armor plate calls for 
nickel 


steel and alloy steels containing varying 


steels. Planes require stainless 


amounts of molybdenum, nickel, chro 
and vanadium, the 
plane ranging from one-fifth a ton for 


mium average per 
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a baby plane to six-and-a-half | 
About 


structural 


big one two-thirds the 


goes for parts, one 
Because of 
volume of machining, the weight 
} 


nh greater 


the power plant. 


steel purchased is muc 





installed weight, 

If the pressure for alloy ste: 
dispensable munitions becomes 
usual that the industry’s capa 


i 
steel 


move in the emergency. A 


sufficient, makers may 
drastic 
resort, they might force some all] 


consumers, making non-essent 


ucts, to use straight carbon ste: 
where stainless is necessary fo 


rosit mn resi stance. 


The Armor-Plate Situation 


There is much hush-hush talk 
effect that armor-plate manufact 
a defense bottleneck. It’s a subj. 
conversation behind closed doors 
Army and Navy. Three companic 
produce heavy armor plate for 
ships: Hom: 
and at the government-leased pla: 
South Charleston, W. Va.), Beth: 
and Midvale. Light armor plate for t 


Carnegie-Ilinois (at 


and armored cars is made by si 
mills. In fact, a leading maker bh 
privately that he can make all th 
armor plate this country needs. 

Few companies have had any ex; 
ence in fabricating armor plate into { 
form. The process takes about a mo 
Some 300 hours are consumed in 
case hardening (heat treating) , and 
tional time is needed for shaping, quer 
ing and straightening 

Talk is heard in 


steel circles ab 





Replacement—¥ hiting for Willkie 








Wendell Willkie re- 
firm of Weadock 
& Willkie to become president of 
& Southern, Justin 
R. Whiting (above) replaced him. 
Weadock & Willkie, general counsel 


when 


In 1933, 
tired from the lau 


Commonwealth 





Wide W i 
to Commonwealth & Southern. be- 


came Weadock & Whiting. Last week 
Whiting got another Willkie job D 
rectors of Commonwealth & Sout! 
ern elected him to succeed Willkie a 


president of the corporation 
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a European method of casting 
ate but, so far, the action stage 
een reached. 
ities who ran a critical eve this 
wn steel’s score sheet of facilities 
se discovered that blast furnace, 

earth, and bessemer furnace ca 
are sufficient. Strip and sheet 
cilities are adequate. In tube mills 

s an over-capacity. Bar mills are | 

ed with plenty of rolling capacity. 

B ere is a lack of annealing ovens for 

ng the stress and strain in projectile 

such ovens wouldn't take long to 

Electric furnace alloy steels are 

m the short end of capacity, but 

ding. 


<teel executives emphasize that when 


lefense tonnage begins to pour in, it 
ot likely to be superimposed on a 





rate of close to 90°, which prevails 


Theoretically, but subject to a 
ber of practical considerations, the | 
stry might get another 7,000,000 tons 
ear from the present unused 10°.) 
From 15 to 24% of today’s tonnage is for 
export to Britain. Should the English 

mand cease, that tonnage will be gone 
Moreover, a considerable percentage of 
steel already ordered is directly or indi 
ectly for various types of armament (in- 

iding planes). Also, steel makers are 
accumulating some stocks for inventory 
so thev’ll be protected if a sudden rush of 


business dev elops. 


Villions for New Equipment 

The industry's ingot capacity through 
the depression decade rose from 60,991, 
(K) tons in 1929 to a current 71,192,000 
tons. During the past five vears steel 
companies have spent more than $900.- 
000,000 for modernization, are spending 
£146.000,000 this vear, principally for 
new equipment to supplant or supple 
ment older installations. Continuous sheet 
and strip mills have largely replaced hand 
mills. Blast furnaces and open hearths 
have been modernized and enlarged. So 
steel leaders can’t be blamed for feeling 
that they're in reasonably good shape to 
meet the full impact of the defense pro- 
gram when it comes. Should the program 
be far bigger than anyone contemplates 
now (a fact which will not be known 
intil projects can be defined completely 
and tonnages determined), the industry 
will be ready to step in with all its re 
sources to add capacity. But that likeli 
ood is so remote steel executives aren't 


sing sleep over it now, 


Another Plastic Plane 


lurover exclusive sources it has been 
| 





earned and confirmed that a new “plas- | 


tie plane” is under development at 
Marion, Va. Bevond the facts that it will 
be made by “new methods” of wood 
bonded with a synthetic resin and that 


is handled by Virginia-Lincoln Furni 


ture Corp., no details will be available 


lor several weeks. 





UNCERTAIN 
DELIVERIES 





a 
Every industrial manufacturer is facing 


POWER TAKE-OFF an unprecedented “run” on his sources 


of supply .. . a test of the preparedness 
of those on whom he depends for mats rial 
... their resourcefulness in meeting un- 
usual demands. 

The Twin Dise Clutch Companys 


“CL CLUTCH flexible organization ... their 23 years a» 







clutch specialists . . . their accurately 
controlled inventories .. . their adequat 
parts and service stations... assure Twin 
Disc customers against serious delays, 


delivery failures, or bottle-necking of the 










assembly line. 


“MT” CLUTCH 

Inquiries welcomed concerning any of 
the products illustrated. A complete staff 
of competent engineers are available for 
any power transmission problem. Write 
or wire Twin Disc Clutch Company, 


MARINE GEAR 1365 Racine Street. Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Business Backs Consumer Testing 


Manufacturers and publishers will largely finance 
new Institute of Standards, but consumer board will estab- 
lish final product grades to be used by advertisers. 


END OF THIS WEEK, brilliant, young Otis 
L. Wiese, who became editor of McCall's 
Magazine in 1928 at the age of 23, 
dropped a letter to several hundred of 
the nation’s leading manufacturers. Mr. 
Wiese wrote “in the hope that we, as pub- 
lishers, and you, as manufacturers, can 
collaborate—with consumers and testing 
laboratories—to bring order and direction 
to the consumer movement. This move- 
ment has grown out of discord into a po- 
sition of prime importance to manufac- 
turers and publishers alike. The solution 
is offered us, I think, by the Institute of 
Standards, Inc.” 

The Institute was first inkled last sum- 
mer (BW—Aug26'39,p21), when it was 
reported that McCall's was working on a 
plan to get other publishers to come into 
a joint product-testing service. Since then 
it’s been known that Avrahm Mezerik— 
a distant relative of the ex-Czech presi- 


dent, although the name has been Ameri- ‘ 


canized—had an office at 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, in the same building with 
McCall's, and was working to promote a 
scheme for mutual cooperation between 
consumer groups and manufacturers. 

As finally worked out, the Institute of 
Standards will be made up of four kinds 
of members—publishers, manufacturers, 
consumer groups, and testing laborato- 
ries. Publishers will pay dues of $200 a 
year, will elect the board of trustees, and 
will be responsible for deficits, if any. 
Manufacturers will pay $200 a year, and 
consumer groups (not individuals) will 
pay %50. Laboratory members, on the 
other hand, will be paid for the work 
they do. 


Consumer Groups Lined Up 


The original consumer members are the 
three biggest groups of organized con- 
sumers in the country—the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Association of University Women, and 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Other than McCall's, no publisher 
members have yet been announced, al- 
though it is understood “a sufficient num- 
ber” will come in. Likewise, though this 
week's letter from Wiese was the first for- 
mal invitation to manufacturers, it is 
number of companies 


said a substantial 
have indicated readiness to join 





The job of the institute will be to pro- 
mulgate standards for various kinds of 
consumer goods and to provide an op- 
portunity for manufacturer-members to 
have their products checked against those 
standards. What marks the institute as 
different from established rating or ap- 


Conforms to 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


Copy free 


The symbol of the Institute of Stand- 
ards is a confirmation of the fact that 
a product has come up to an “ac- 
cepted” standard. 


proval services—Consumers’ Union is an 
example of the former, and Good House- 
keeping’s Institute of the latter—is that 
its work will be largely paid for by busi- 
ness, but will be largely under the control 
of consumers. 

The consumer members will appoint 
from their own ranks a board of review. 
This board will work with the institute’s 
technical staff in canvassing standards 
that have already been set up for various 
products. The institute will not try to 
develop its own standards, but will use— 
perhaps with some modification—ones 
which have been developed by such or- 
ganizations as the American Standards 
Association and by various government 
agencies. 

Manufacturers presumably had a voice 
originally in setting such standards, but 
manufacturer-members will be afforded 
an opportunity to express their opinions 
again. However, the final power to ac- 
cept, reject, or change any given set of 
standards will lie entirely with the con- 
sumer board of review. Consumer mem- 
bers have only one other function—to dis- 
seminate information about the institute 
throughout their organizations. (The 
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three original consumer groups 
to represent about three an 
million women.) 

Once a set of standards has 
cepted, the fact is made know 
members of the institute. Manuf 
if they wish—there is no comp 
can then send their products to or 
approved laboratories to be tested \ 
laboratories have now been app 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, \ 
York; Food Research Laboratorie.. \ 
York; Fort Worth Laboratories | 
Worth; Abbot H. Hanks, Inc., Sa: 
cisco; Laucks Laboratories, Seattl. P 
zig Testing Laboratories, Des \ 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories, 
burgh; Skinner and Sherman, Inc., Ro. 
ton; and United States Testing Co. [ 
boken, N. J. The manufacturer pa 
cost of the prescribed tests, plus a t 
10%, which is assessed for institute 
tenance. 


Manufacturer Gets Report 


The laboratory reports back to 
manufacturer, and to him alone, wh 
the product comes up to the acc« 
standard. At this point, the manufact 
can, if he wishes, forget about the w 
thing. However, if his product is u; 
the standard, and he wishes to pron 
the fact, he need only forward the lab 
tory report to the institute, and the s 
bol of the institute will be automatic: 
granted. The symbol (see cut) is not 
seal of approval; it is a confirmation t 
the product has met an accepted stand 
ard, a copy of which will be furnished to 
any interested person. 

Original idea of the 
Avrahm Mezerik’s and he will head t 
institute’s paid staff. McCall's, which |} 
footed the bills up to this point, will fr 
now on neither expect nor accept m« 
responsibility than any other publis! 
member. Avowedly, McCall's has pushed 
the institute because of the belief that 
provides a sound weapon for business | 





institute was 


use in regaining the confidence of co 
sumers, and in turning the consumer 
movement from a liability into a mer 
chandising asset. 


Support Seems Assured 


First reaction in the trade is favorabl 
It’s felt that with the three most poten! 
consumer groups backing the institute, 
will have sufficient consumer support 
And it’s doubted that McCall's woul! 
have come out in the open this weeh 
without good assurances of backing fro: 
other publishers. 

Aside from disinterested motives, pu! 
lishers, particularly of women’s servic: 
magazines, may figure that they have an 
other powerful reason for joining—to get 
something of their own to play against 
Good Housekeeping’s Seal of Approval 
Although currently under fire from the 
Federal Trade Commission (BW—Aug 
26°39,p20) , the seal is considered by Mrs 
America to be a reliable index to quality 
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4 ile issuance of the seal is not 
to advertisers, nobody would 
at its value in all kinds of pro- 
has played an important part in 
the favor of manufacturers and 


vertising agencies to Good House 


ity to the institute. All cosmetics, 


ided from tests and standards 
it is said, no standards are ap 
This automatically eliminates 
wiucts of a large group of manufac 
, who have been under heaviest fire 
f organized consumers, and hence 
be most interested in joining the 
zation 
4 minimum of a hundred manufactur 
- is needed to commence operations. If 
they come in as expected, McCall's thinks 
nstitute might get under way as soon 
.s the middle of September. First big job 
would be for publisher members to do a 
sugh editorial job of selling the insti 


to their readers. 


Introducing Fashion 


New 15-cent publication will 
enter women’s field Aug. 23 to 
feature medium-priced goods. 


Five years aAGo Pulp Publishers Street & 
Smith started a magazine catering to the 
needs of smart but pennywise young 
women—Mademoiselle. By last year, 
Mademoiselle had caught on, and today 
circulation is reportedly pushing 400,000 
Now another publisher is going to try to 
crack the fashion field, presided over so 
long by Condé-Nast’s Vogue (estab 
lished in 1892) and Hearst’s Harper's 
Bazaar (established in 1867). 

The new aspirant is George T. Dela- 
corte, Jr., of Dell Publishing Co. (Inside 
Detective, Sweetheart Stories. Popular 
Comics, etc.), who is prepared to sink 
$500,000 in his venture. Last April he 
tied up with Marion C. Taylor, free 


lance merchandising counsel, who estab 


lished the Vogue and House & Garden 


trade services. In record time, they drew 


ip blueprints for a monthly magazine, | 


Fashion. It will appear on news-stands 
23. Cost will be 15¢ (Mademoiselle 


is 25¢, Vogue 35¢, Harper's 50¢). 


For Women of All Ages 


Primarily, Fashion will be a service 
magazine, with a complete trade service 
for retailers and an elaborate customer 
nformation bureau. Merchandise fea 
tured will be, on the average, far lower 

price than that appearing in Vogue 
ind Harper's. An advance promotion 
ssue marks the style for the future by 
lisplaying actual merchandise on the 
over—in this case a red handbag, cost 
ing $4.64, from Macy's department store, 
New York. Fashion will have an 84x11 
nch format, and will boast a later clos 


.elf-imposed restriction may prove | 


products, drugs, and tobaccos will | 





bama. showing its great in- 
dustries in fast growing cities 
like Birmingham, Mobile. An- 
niston and Gadsden. 

But here’s an Alabama map 
that’s different. It shows in 
white those counties in Alabama 
which have less than 1,000 in- 
dustrial wage earners. 

In these rural counties, where agriculture is the principal occupation, 
are scores of small, friendly communities. where native Anglo-Saxon labor 
less than 1% foreign born—is eager for the opportunity to work in industry 
near home. 

In textile mills of every type in small communities in Alabama, native 
labor has demonstrated its productivity and adaptability to textile pur- 
suits. It has shown, too, that it holds with no “ism.” except “Americanism.” 
A large percentage of textile mill employees come in to work from 
neighboring farms and go back to their farm homes when the day's work 
is done. 

Best evidence of the opportunity which now awaits responsible enter 
prises in smaller communities in Alabama is the success of such new 


Li "VE seen maps of Ala- 


comers as: 

MONROE MILLS, Monroeville and CLARKE MILLS, Jackson (VANITY 
FAIR SILK MILLS, Reading, Pa.)}; DOTHAN SILK HOSIERY CO. INE 

Dothan (McEWEN KNITTING CO., Burlington, \. C.); GENEVA MANE 

FACTURING CO., Geneva (PHILIPS JONES CORP, N.V4 manufacturers 
ef Van Heusen Shirts); THE GOODALL COMPANY, Roanoke (Palm Beach 
Suits): BONITA RIBBON MILLS, Brewton (STANDARD RIBBON CORP 

N.V.C.), and many more. 


Capable and intelligent labor has been a prime factor in the success of 
these Alabama textile mills. Equable year-round climate, cheap and 
abundant fuel and power, raw materials, and the expanding export and 


Southern consumer market have also played their part 


Textile industries interested in the establishment of branch plants 
or re-locations in a favorable environment are invited to investi- 
gate. A special confidential survey will be made in response to 
inquiries from responsible sources. 


Dept. B. W., ALABAMA STATE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Montgomery, Alabama 


STATE PLANNING A 
commission f ALABAMA 
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ing date than any other magazine in the 
field Aug. 5 for the Aug 

In stvle and treatment, Fashion's edi 
that of Made- 


important difference 


23 issue 


torial material 


suggests 


mortselle with one 







Fashion stresses an appeal for women of 
all ages rather than just the 17 to 30 age 
both 
Harper's Bazaar have recently added se¢ 


group. Significantly, Vogue and 


tions aimed at readers with moderate in- 


comes 






Fashion 
made its début at 


Experts say couldn't have 
a better time. Vogue 
and Harper's, long pasted with the Paris 
label, are in for some awkward moments 


of French 


them to switch ta heavier promotion of 







as the fading couture forces 


domestic styles 















Fashion will give credit only to the 
New York stores from which featured 
merchandise is selected, but all U.S 
retailers will receive notice of the con 
tents of each issue a month in advance 
and have a chance to stock the high 
lighted items. 

Fashion's biggest bid for advertising 


will be its low page rate, pegged at $650 
a guaranteed circulation of 150,000 
for the first six months. This contrasts 
with Harper's $1,900, Vogue's $1,786, and 
Mademoiselle’s $900 page rate. Incident- 
ally, Mademoiselle boasts a record 216 
of 


August issue. 


pages advertising in its 


346-page 














New Kinds of News 
Plan to put Transradio 


news on screens, later into novel 
newspaper network. 


Pusursnuers & Prosecrors News Service, 








Inc., end of last week, set up offices at 
1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland. Imme- 
diate business will be to sell the wire 


news of Transradio Press for projection 
on small sereens in such places as theater 
hotel 


stores. 






lobbies, restaurants, depart- 
itself, 
main business is disseminating news to 


ment (Transradio whose 












radio stations and newspapers, already 
has news tickers in the lobbies of a dozen 
or so movie houses in cities where it has 
bureaus.) 

The new company, in which Transradio 
has no direct financial interest, will in- 
stall self-contained units projecting wire 
news from a 


transparent onto 


Luy 


tape 
These 


chines will also project picture slides 





x3’ Trans screens ma- 







which is important, for there’s a plan to 


intersperse local paid advertising with 








the news. 


Filling Gaps in Coverage 


These projectors are said to be just the 






first step in a broader scheme for dis 
tributing news in novel form. Behind the 
st heme is an idea for a new kind of 





newspaper network conceived by George 
S. Graham, president of Publishers ] 


ana 
Projectors News Service. 





and discussed 

















The Dell Publishing Co. presents 
15¢ 


“Fashion.” a competitor jor 
“Harper's Bazaar” (50¢), “Vogue” 
(35¢), and “Mademoiselle” (25¢). 

by him with Herbert Moore, president 
of Transradio Press. His network would 
fill the gaps left in local news and adver- 
tising coverage as metropolitan news 
papers have spread out their circulations 


killed off nearby 


tors 


small-town competi- 
Small newspapers in this network 
have their local news and adver- 


handled by staffs but 
the economies of large circulation by hav- 


would 
tising local get 
ing their printing done in regional plants, 
set up to serve as many communities as 
lie within feasible trucking distance, and 
by sharing the costs of getting prefabri- 
national from Transradio 
Part of the plan is to use offset 
of the traditional 
press-stereotype. Lithography’s great ad- 
vantage is that it will reproduce pictures 
cheaply 


cated news 
Press 


lithography instead 


and 
will reproduce typewriter copy as faith- 
fully as it will linotype copy. 


no engravings are needed 


Aims at Cutting Wire Costs 


Working with engineers of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and Lanston Monotype, 
Mr. Graham thinks that he has found ‘a 
composing typewriter that will turn out 
copy which gets away from the typewrit- 
ten effect and is comparable with lino- 
work. 


tvpe He also hopes to cut wire 


charges on news transmission by having 
the composing machine cut a tape some 
thing like a player piano roll from which 
a phonograph record can be made; this 
would be plaved over the telephone at 
high speed to record makers at receiving 
stations where the process would be re 
versed and the original copy reproduced. 
Most of the equipment needed, he says, is 
marketed by RCA and 
other manufacturers for other purposes 
But this system, which will sound like 
Buck Rogers stuff to many publishers, 


will not be used at the start 


already widely 
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Present plans call for three 
networks at the jump-off—in N 
in Ohio, and in Westchest« 
just outside New York Cit) 
Westchester and New Jersey 

weekly at the start, savs Mr 

are expe ted to be printed ata 
plant in Trenton, N. J.. 
that the 
built specifically for newspayx 
The Ohio setup has 
announced, but 
that 
started in 


sey " 


Ww“ he re 
biggest lithographic 
available 
there have beer 
a lithographed daily wil 
Akron, O., 
that its press will be used for 
jected Ohio weeklies 

Plans call for a circulation of 1 
10,000 for any one paper but M 
ham thinks a regional plant must 
total of at least 25.000 to 
plans—all of have 
speculation and skepticism in the 
paper world—are to convert the w: 


and it is 


pay 


which Causes 


into dailies later on, to have each 
locally but, in order to 
unity, to have something like 25 
the stock in each exchanged for i 


owned 


portionate amount of stock in th 
work. Publishers Projectors N 
Service is financed as-yet-unna 


Ohio backers. 


and 
by 


Soft Drinks’ New Low 
the soft drink 


reached a new low a couple of weeks 


PRICE-CUTTING in 


when ads ran in Philadelphia papers 
nouncing that the price of the Guth ¢ 

promoted by Ernest C. Guth, brot 
of Charles G. Guth, erstwhile preside 
Pepsi Cola (BW 


come down to 4¢ for a 


{pr2?" jO.p et) 
} 


12-ounce bot 
The Philadelphia campaign is now lx 


followed up in other Eastern cities 


Other big distributors, long conditior 


to price-cutting, aren’t much worri 
They claim Pepsi-Cola’s 5¢ for a 12-0 

bottle is about as low as it’s possible to ¢ 
with a profit all around, and think « 

sumer preferences in the field 
established 
enough to make 


lower price. 


are 


strongly for dealers t 


a bigger profit at 


Will Macy’s Branch Out? 
STILL ANOTHER SIGN of the trend tow 
urban decentralization (BW—Jult 
p34) appeared on the horizon last we 
when the rumor went around New \¥ 
City retailing circles that R. H. Ma 
Co.,. Inc “world’s largest” depart me 
store—was making plans to open its | 
branch store in the Bronx, probably 
vantageously near the Metropolitan | 
Insurance Co.’s new medium-cost hous 
de velopment, which is scheduled for c« 
pletion next vear. 

Macy officials, who would not confi 
Retailers : 
interested because Macy's has stuck st 
bornly to its block-long | 


S4th Street 


the report, did not deny it 


' 
nulding on n 


town . while other departme 





























motte on the 20th Century costs 


more than an open section. De- 





J for fastidious living, it con- 
s full-s ed bed, concealed toilet 
ries, a clothes locker, and such 
me ve ements as air condition- 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL’S World-Famous 


O”™ CENTURY LIMITED 



















i BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


veeks aj THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 
aper 
uth ¢ 
Laas 
‘sident R almost 40 years, the Twentieth Century operating Pullman-Standard streamlined 


Jimited has been one of the most famous 


e by ‘ : 
fais Tee uxurious trains on earth. Today, stream- 
= . {into sleek beauty by Pullman-Standard, 
dittoned has taken on new and even greater sig- 
worst ce. For the sight of it flashing over the 
ie mtrvside as silently and majestically as a 
ble to ¢ teor aptly symbolizes the quiet efhiciency 
nk « Rh which the railroads of America have set 
are | t the task of making modern stream- 
to s ed transportation available. 
at 
In 6 years 16 railroads have added 
Pullman-Standard streamlined units 
uw? think back, vou’ll remember that in 
— 4 1934 there was but one stream- 
ult per in the entire country... and that, built 
| wee ‘ullman-Standard, was exhibited at the 
y York | Chieago’s Century of Progress. 
Tac \ 
on : of contrast, today practically every 
* can boast of this modern service 
h in practically every section the 
n I : ind low whistle of these trains has 
ous ne a familiar sound. For within these 
rc ttul vears the number of railroads 
(LLMAN-STANDARD CAR 
mn 40, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
rs 


9? 


n 
me 4 c 
o 


iw STREAMLINERS 


ARE BUILT BY 





trains or cars has increased from one to six- 
teen ... the number of track miles served by 
them, extended until they span the country 
from coast to coast, from Maine to Mexico. 


Pullman-Standard streamliners are 
putting profits back into railroading 


\s the American creator of this type of trans- 
portation, and as the builder of over 70° of 
the lightweight, streamlined units which 
have been purchased, Pullman-Standard’s 
role in the achievements of this phenomenal 
record has been vital. Yet in an important 
sense it has been secondary to the one which 
vou, a representative of the American travel 


ing public, have played. 


By riding these Pullman-Standard-built 
streamliners in such numbers that you have 
made them the most popular and profitable 
trains, you have encouraged the railroads to 
put an ever-increasing number into service 
and enabled them to pack a lifetime's ad- 
vance in safety and comfort, within the lim- 


its of six short years. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY—CHICAGO 


Fellwan Stindard 














The famous hospitality of the 20th Contury ie 
nowhere more apparent than mm tts diner, 


For here, when vou choose to be alone you 









can have a table to voursell here, toa, 
when vou feel like mingle with poople, 
the opportunity im made each evenm bor, 
after the last delicious meal is served, this 
magnihecently decorated car becomes anieht 
club complete with colored lights, «wong 
music and secluded cons ersational corners 





The drawing room on the 20th Century is so spa- | 
cious that even when all three full-sized beds | 
are made down for the night, ample space re- 
mains for moving about. Of course, the con- 
cealed toilet facilities are complete and, in 
many instances, adjoining rooms are available. 





A visit te the bar lounge of the 20th Century i 
an experience akin to being a uest mm a lanes 
club. For rarely does the Century move without a 
quorum of internationally known people aboard 
And, as the social center of this sumptuous tram, at 


is here vou will encounter them 


In addition to railro enger cars. Pullman 
u 
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ing date than any other magazine in the 
field—Aug. 5 for the Aug. 23 issue 

In stvle and treatment, Fashion's edi 
material suggests that of Made- 
difference 


I ashion stresses an appeal for women of 


torial 


moiselle with one important 
all ages rather than just the 17 to 30 age 
both 


Harpers Bazaar have recently added se¢ 


group. Significantly, Vogue and 


tions aimed at readers with moderate in- 
comes 
couldn't have 


Fashion 


a better time. Vogue 


Experts say 
made its début at 
and Harper's, long pasted with the Paris 
label, are in for some awkward moments 
as the fading of French couture forces 
them to switch ta heavier promotion of 
domestic styles 

Fashion will give credit only to the 


New \ ork 


merchandise is 


stores from which featured 
selected, but all 


notice of the con 


tos 
retailers will receive 
tents of each issue a month in advance 
and have a chance to stock the high 
lighted items 

Fashion's 


will be its low page rate, pegged at S650 


biggest bid for advertising 
on a guaranteed circulation of 150,000 
for the first six months. This contrasts 
with Harpe r’s $1,900, Vogue's $1,786, and 
Vademoiselle’s $900 page rate. Incident- 
ally, Mademoiselle boasts a record 216 


pages of advertising in its 346-page 


August issue. 


New Kinds of News 


Plan to put Transradio 
news on screens, later into novel 
newspaper network. 


Pusuisuers & Prosectrors News Service, 
Inec., end of last week, set up offices at 
1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland. Imme- 
diate business will be to sell the 
news of Transradio Press for projection 


“ ire 


on small screens in such places as theater 
hotel lobbies, restaurants, depart- 
itself, 


main business is disseminating news to 


and 
ment stores. (Transradio whose 
radio stations and newspapers, already 
has news tickers in the lobbies of a dozen 
or so movie houses in cities where it has 
bureaus.) 

The new company, in which Transradio 
has no direct financial interest, will in- 
stall self-contained units projecting wire 
news from a_ transparent tape onto 
Oey Lux These 
chines will also project picture slides 


Trans screens ma- 
which is important, for there’s a plan to 


intersperse local paid advertising with 


the news. 
Filling Gaps in Coverage 
These projectors are said to be just the 


first 
tributing news in novel form 


scheme for dis 
Behind the 
kind of 


newspaper network conceived by George 


step in a broader 


scheme is an idea for a new 


S. Graham, president of Publishers and 


> ° ° . . 
Projectors News Service, and discussed 





we. — es-- a 


The Dell Publishing Co. presents 
“Fashion.” a 15¢ competitor for 
“Harper's Bazaar” (50¢), “Vogue” 


(35¢), and “Mademoiselle” (25¢). 





by him with Herbert Moore. president 
of Transradio Press. His network would 
fill the gaps left in local news and adver 
tising coverage as metropolitan news 
papers have spread out their circulations 
killed small-town 


tors 


off nearby competi- 
Small newspapers in this network 
have their local news and adver- 
staffs but get 


the economies of large circulation by hav- 


would 
tising handled by local 
ing their printing done in regional plants, 
set up to serve as many communities as 
lie within feasible trucking distance, and 
by sharing the costs of getting prefabri 
cated national news from Transradio 
Press. p ad a8 st. — . = 
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Prese nt 


networks at the jump-off—in \ 


plans call for thre 


sey, in Ohio, and in Westche os 
just outside New York Cit) av 
Westchester and New Jersey n Bend 
weekly at the start, savs Mr 
are expec ted to be printed ata 
plant in Trenton, N. J.. where 
that 
built specifically for 
The Ohio setup has 


the biggest lithographic 

newspaper 
available 
announced, but there have beer 
that 


started in 


a lithographed daily will 
Akron, O., 
that its press will be used for 
jected Ohio weeklies 

Plans call for a circulation of 1 
10,000 for any one paper but M 


and 


ham thinks a regional plant must 
total of at 25.000 to pa 


plans—all of 


least 


which have cause: 


speculation and skepticism in th 





paper world—are to convert the w 
into dailies later on, to have eac] 
but, in order to 


locally ow ned 


unity, to have something like 25 
the stock in each exe hanged for i 
portionate amount of stock in th 
Projectors N 
Service is financed by as-yet-unn: 


Ohio backers. 


work. Publishers and 








Soft Drinks’ New Low 
soft-drink 


reached a new low a couple of weeks 


Prick-cuTTinG in the 


when ads ran in Philadelphia papers 
nouncing that the price of the Guth ¢ 
promoted by Ernest C. Guth, brot 
of Charles G. Guth, erstwhile president of yR 
(BW 
come down to 4¢ for a 
The Philadelphia campaign is now being 
fallawad won in athae Wantace -'8° 
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The famous hospitality of the 20th Contury ia 


nowhere more apparent than om us diner, 
For here, when vou choose to be alone vou 
can have a table to voursell here, toa, 
when vou feel like mingling with people, 
the opportunity is made cach evenme. For, 
after the last delicious meal is served. this 
magnihcenth decorated car becom roche 
club comple te with olored lueht« swine 
music and secluded con, ersationa ' ' 





The drawing room on the 20th Century is so spa- 
cious that even when all three full-sized beds 
are made down for the night, ample space re- 
mains for moving about. Of course, the con- | 
cealed toilet facilities are complete and, in 
many instances, adjoining rooms are available. 





A visit te the bar lounge of the 20th Century & 
an experience akin to being a guest in a famous 
club. For rarely does the Century move without a | 
quorum of internationally known people aboard. [| | 
: 
And, as the social center of this sumptuous tram, it | 
is here vou will encounter them ' 
s dere i, , fy hy : 
' 
7 

















34° Labor and Management 


and specialty stores fled to uptown and 
suburban locations. And they have a 
hunch that, if Macy’s builds a branch, it 
will be in a big way, since the store has 
consistently plugged the low prices made 


possible by its huge sales volume 


Fr. S. 

On June 24 the Canadian Parliament 
slapped a 10 tax on magazines, effective 
the next day (BU Jun VO py) and 
since then U.S. publishers have been 
hombarded with non-delivery complaints 
from Canadian subscribers. Suddenness 
of the tax caught both publishers and the 
Canadian customs service unprepared, so 
that many mail subscriptions are still be- 
ing held at the border. Bulk deliveries, 
however, have gone through. with news- 
stand prices generally upped—Life, for 
instance, Is selling at 12¢ in Canada. Pub- 
lishers hope the tax will be repealed, say 
that otherwise they'll have to consider 
raising the price of individual mail sub 
scriptions in the Dominion. ... Ruator is 
that several of the biggest manufacturers 
of nationally known grocery products, 
who haven't previously marketed “see- 
ondary” brands, will soon do so to meet 
the constantly growing pressure of the 
rhains’ private-label goods. Competitively 
priced, the new secondary brands won't 
be advertised but will carry the manufac- 
turers’ names June was the first 
month of this vear in which newspaper 
advertising failed to show improvement 
over the corresponding month of 19389, 
according to Media Records. However, 
the June loss was only 1.7 against the 
six months’ gain of 2.607... . Housr-ro- 
HOUSE DISTRIBUTION of samples and ad- 
vertising material is on the increase, ac- 
cording to the Trade Association of Ad- 
vertising Distributors. In 1983, a federal 
survey put the volume of advertising dis- 
tributors at 100,000,000 a year; now it 
is around $150,000,000, the association 
decided at its Chicago convention, 
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Should Married Women Work ? 


Armed with statistics to prove they aren't keep. 


ing men out of jobs, business women’s federation gird. 


for battle on restrictive state laws. 


INCREASING POPULAR SENTIMENT against 
married women working long has been a 
thorn in the side of women’s rights cham- 
pions. Last year, harassed members of the 
National Association of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Ine. re- 
ported that it reached a new high when 
bills, aimed at restricting married wom- 
en's right to work, were introduced in 26 
state legislatures. (Some 13 states now 
have laws, executive orders, or established 
practices discriminating against married 
women.) 

If similar laws continue to pop up in 
1940 legislative sessions, embattled Fed- 
eration mem bers are now equipped with 
potent ammunition. Last week, the Fed- 
eration’s board, meeting in Asheville, N. 
C.. was presented with a fat, blue-bound 
report on the “Position of Married Wom- 
en in the Economic World.” Fruit of a 
vear’s research, it is crammed with sta- 
tistics—some the result of a question- 
naire sent out to the Federation's 71,000 
members, some condensed from such 
sources as the Department of Labor, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
and the 1937 Biggers Unemployment 
Census. Of course the Federation may 
not have to rally its forces for what 
might have been one of the hottest wom- 


en’s rights campaigns since the days of 





Something New 


in Locomotives 
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They made the locomotive to fit the 
mine in this case—not vice versa. 
This 15-ton mine haulage locomo- 
tive, built by General Electric for the 
Jewell Ridge Coal Corp., Tazewell, 








Va., has an overall height of only 26 
in., and is claimed to be lower than 
any locomotive of similar capacity 
previously built. In a 40-in. vem it 


has about an 8-in. clearance. 


Susan B. Anthony. The nat 
paredness program ana labor 
tion plans already have drawn n 
the fire from the issue. 

The proportion of married wom. 
fully employed has jumped from | 
in 1890, to an estimated 1 in 5 toda 
gest increase came in the 1900 
decade when the ratio shifted fron 
20 to 1 in 9 Experts believe the 
census will show the next biggest 
from I in 8 in 1980, at the beginn 
the depression, to the expected 1 
Depression, which cuts down the n 
of men working, increases the numlx 
women, bec ause more women a 
plementary earners who only tak 
when the family goes on the econ 
rocks The Biggers Census, whic! 
mated a loss of employment of 7,000, 
men between 1980 and 1987. found 
increase of some 320,000 women—and | 
proportionate gain for married won 


alone is thought to be much greater 


Retort to Scapegoat-Seekers 


The feeling that, so long as th: 
weren't enough jobs to go round, m 
ried women shouldn't work if their h 
bands could, has grown during the cd: 
pression. The Federation found that op 
ion strongest in the West and North C: 
tral states, weakest in the South. A 
N.LC.B. survey reported that 846 
Insurance companies, 65 of banks, 63 
of public utilities, 140% 


concerns, and 11% of mereantile esta! 


of manufacturi 


lishments have considered restricting e1 
ployment of married women 

For those who want to make marriv 
women economic “scapegoats” the Fe 
eration now has its answer ready: Of t 
3,000,000-0dd_ married women employ: 
in 1980, two-thirds were in low-paid pos 
tions in manufacturing, agriculture, ar 
domestic and personal service. Or 
300,000 had jobs in the professional set 
ices. Practically all restrictive legislati 
and practice are directed at highs 
income positions, the Federation says 
and points out that no one questions | 
charwoman’s right to work 

Answering the argument that marri 
women have taken jobs that might ha 
gone to unemployed men, the Federat 
cites the findings of the Biggers cens 


and the Weintraub W.P.A. survey. Thesé 
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that the great bulk of unemployed 
come from the heavy industries, 
e the number of women workers is 
st negligible. The Federation points 
that steel workers and coal miners 
ot automatically step into jobs as 
-e maids, cleaning women, and mani 
t The 1930 census showed that 


ar 


ied women accounted for only 4.36 
ill] those employed in manufacturing 
mechanical occupations, only 2.7% 
those in agriculture, and only 0.7% 
those in public service—the field in 
ch popular indignation has been felt 
st keenly. And the Federation believes 
1940 census will make its case even 
onger. 
lo this, the Federation adds its find- 
vs that more married than single wom- 
en workers are in independent activities 
| in 3, against 1 in 5) which create jobs 
for others; that married women, because 
they have more dependents and keep up 
more elaborate establishments, hire more 
ousehold help. Although married women 
earn a lower average salary than single, 
the Federation claims they make a better 
market because they buy more ready- 
made clothing and household appliances 
and are more likely to do all buying per 
sonally. The survey winds up by scotch 
ng beliefs that working wives are respon- 
sible for a higher divorce rate, lower birth 
rate, increased juvenile delinquency, and 


marital maladjustment. 


Milk Union Fined 
Sheffield Farms workers 

penalized by arbitrator for vio- 

lating contract in one-day strike. 


IN A STARTLING DECISION, so unusual that 
researchers are searching the records for a 
precedent (so far in vain), an arbitrator 
this week awarded an employer substan- 
tial damages against a union for violating 
a labor contract. 

The company is Sheffield Farms, a divi- 
sion of National Dairy Corp. which dis- 
tributes milk in Greater New York. In 
February this year, Sheffield service was 
interrupted when 400 wagon drivers and 
platform loaders quit work for a day to 
protest the layoff of three platform men 
even though they were working under a 
contract which expressly forbade strikes. 
rhe company took the issue to arbitra- 
tion, as provided in the contract, and this 
week heard with satisfaction Arbitrator 
Arthur S. Mevers’ award ordering the 
union to pay Sheffield $10,000 in damages. 

In making the award, Mr. Meyers ac- 
knowledged that he was not holding the 
union liable for all of the damages for 
which it was responsible; these would 
have totaled $18,000. Justifying his posi- 
tion he said, “I have proceeded on the 
assumption that the fostering of amicable 
relations between company and union is 
more valuable to both parties than the re- 
covery of a larger sum could be to the 


company.” In this same spirit, Meyers 








recommended that the company accept 
$5,000 as payment in full, provided the 
sum was paid by Aug. 15 

The union, rueful over the decision 
must choose bet ween Assessing each mem 
ber $2 to pay the claim or fighting the 
award in the courts. Within the organiza 
tion opimon is divided. One group favors 
paying up to show that a union can “take 
The other faction 
urges taking an appeal to prevent the case 


it as well as dish it out.” 


from setting a “dangerous” precedent 


Defense Makes Jobs 


June Jos placements in New York State 
were the highest for any month in the 
last 20 years, a State Employment Sers 
ice survey reveals. Jobs were found for 
26.335 workers, an increase of 36°) over 
a year ago, 

Meanwhile, for the second consecutive 
month, job applications continued to de 
cline and total registrations at month's 
end stood at 679,728. Reason 


defense speed up 


industry's 


Skilled Help Needed 
FIRST RETURNS in a survey 
ducted by the American Society of Tool 
Engineers reveal disconcerting facts con 
cerning the supply of skilled workers. Of 


being con- 


the industrial organizations reporting, 


34° say that they are inadequately 


staffed with tool engineers—the men re- 
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Thos. A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey 


We favor adequate preparedness 
for National Defense 
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THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY =: 
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ADD UP THESE 
MONEY-SAVING 
ADVANTAGES 


yo factory executive can sell himself on 

Careystone Corrugated by a few minutes’ figuring. 

With this time-defying material, he settles the fea 

ing and any | question for all time; permanently 
ig lot of overhead and worries. 


Careystone Corrugated is made of Asbestos and 
Portland Cement. Resists action of moisture, acids, 
alkali, salt-air. A blow-torch can’t burn it. With 
all its advantages, Careystone Corrugated is sur- 
prisingly reasonable in cost. Quickly and inex- 
pensively applied. Easily removed from one build- 
i again on another. Write today for 
details of cost-reducing Careystone Corrugated 
Roofing and Siding — address Dept. 29. 


CHECK COST AND SAVINGS... THEN YOU'LL USE 


ASBESTOS - CEMENT 


CORRUGATED 


ROOFING AND SIDING 





a | 





Permanently 
Wear-proof 
Rot proof 
Rust-proof 
° 
No Paint 
Protection 
Required 
a 
Minimizes 
Maintenance 
. 
First Cost 
is Last Cost 








Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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sponsible for converting engineering blue 
prints into produce tion operations for 
even present needs 

Ihe situation is likely to become more 
aggravated, for between 60° and 70% 
of industrial plants have plans to expand 
operations in the next few months, re 
quiring additional tool engineers and 
other skilled workers: 79° of the com- 
panies that contemplate expansions must 
have more tool and die makers 

Although the survey is not completed, 
it is believed that final figures will show 
a lack of 60,000 tool engineers and close 
to half a million skilled mechanics 


New Lewis Crusade 

Joun L. Lewis has taken up the cudgels 
once more against what he has called, 
“the Roosevelt temporizing with neces 
sary labor reforms.” Now, he is trying to 
bring pressure on the Administration to 
require that companies receiving defense 
orders, as well as all other government 
contractors, adhere strictly to the collec- 
tive bargaining and other provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Mr. 
Lewis specifically attacks the Electric 
Boat Co., Douglas Aircraft, and Bethle- 
hem Steel, all of which, he contends, are 
“flagrantly violating the National Labor 
Relations Act.” 

Revealing correspondence 
himself and the President on this issue, 
Lewis attacked the Administration for 
dealing with what he charged were law- 
breaking firms. In one of the replies to a 
Lewis letter, the President wrote that 


there was “the gravest legal doubt” con- 


between 


cerning the propriety of issuing an ex- 
ecutive order requiring government con- 
tractors to adhere to the letter of the 
labor law. Only “remedial legislation” 
by Congress, he said, could accomplish 


the desired correction. 


C.1.0. Support Is Split 


In 1936, some of Mr. Roosevelt's most 
ardent supporters were the C.1.0. unions 
that worked through Labor's Non-Par- 
tisan League. This year, it’s evident that 
things will be different. Clothing, steel, 
auto, and rubber unions advocate a third 
term, but some of the unions farthest left 
are ready to take a walk. This was evi- 
dent last week as representatives of 65,- 
000 seamen, the national council of the 
National Maritime Union, met in execu- 
tive session. 

Repudiating their 1939 convention ac 
tion which called for support of the 
“Draft Roosevelt for a third-term” move 
ment, they withdrew their endorsement 
of the New Deal and came out for the 
formation of a third party. It is expected 
that their action will be followed by 
Bridges’ longshoremen, as well as_ the 
C.1.0. units in transport, communica- 
tions, and fur working and others who 
make up the left-wing. Whether John 
Lewis is prepared to go along with these 
unions remains to be settled, but cer 
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There's Gold in That There Gravel 








Before the gravel for the con- 
crete in California’s new Shasta 
Dam starts its long, rubber- 
cushioned, 9.6-mile ride on the 
“world’s longest conveyor” (be- 
low), it is not only washed and 
sized, but stripped of its gold in 
washing plant 


a six-story 








ee 


ind Mining Journal ] 








Engineering 


(above). Gravel and sand come 
from the bed of the Sacramento 
River, go to the dam which after 
completion in 1944 will control 
flood waters, divert water for ir 
rigation, and furnish hydro-elec 
tric power—under direction of 

the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. 








tainly Hillman of the clothing workers 
and Murray, who runs the steel union, 
will fight the anti-New Dealers both in- 
side the C.1.0. and out of it. 


Overtime Under Wage Law 
Exrptoyers who are parties to union con- 
tracts calling for time-and-a-half for over- 
time, welcomed this week a clarifying 
ruling by Col. Philip B. Fleming, Wage- 
Hour Administrator. The new dictum 
provides that all firms which pay over- 


time under union agreements may tota 
these payments in meeting requirement 
of the Wage-Hour Law. The order affect 
ing unionized employers is set forth 
Wage-Hour Interpretive Bulletin No. 4 
It says: 

“If a union agreement calls for a forty 
two hour week and overtime at time-and 
a-half for all hours over the forty-two 
and an employer complies with the agree 
ment, he is automatically obeying the 
law. 

“However, after October 24 this year 











menses 
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hich date the maximum hours allow 


he reduced to forty, if an em 
then continues to pay in ace¢ 
niv with the mon agreement i 


t be obeving the law. and his com 


with the union agreement even to 


tter will not be an acceptable excuse 


Jation of the statute 


First Phone Contract 
WEEK. the New York Pelephone 


( panv signed a umon contract for the 
time in history. After two years of 
tiations an agreement was completed 
the United Telephone Organizations, 
dependent union representing 10,000 
e company 's employees Discussions 

complicated by a jurisdictional 
over representation rights between 
U.T.O. and the A.F.L. electrical 
kers’ union, and by litigation before 
NLRB. Last October, at the request 
the U.T.O., John Steelman, chief of 
Labor Department’s Conciliation 

Service, intervened to untangle the snarls 

conferences began in earnest 
Che final agreement, now in effect, runs 


one vear and provides for 1) sole 


ective bargaining rights for the 
U.T.O., (2) seniority, (3) severance pay, 


+) wage increases up to $2 per week for 


ver paid workers, (5) arbitration 


Pay Day Psychology 


fue Crepir Bureau of Santa Barbara, | 


Cal., is pushing a campaign to get all | 


Santa Barbara employers to make pay 
ments of wages and salaries early in the 


ek, avoiding the time-honored Friday 


nd Saturday payments. Reason behind | 


e scheme that employees with full 


pockets, and faced with week-end leisure | 


time, are more apt to pursue personal | 


easures than to pay their just debts 


} 

promptly. Sponsors of the plan anticipate 
proved credit standings for local em 

plovees, with a resulting improvement in 


morale and efficiency, an easing of the 
wee k end { hec k cashing burden for lo« al 
merchants, and a general acceleration of 


ebt collections 


S.W.0.C. Talks 


As Steet Gors is the engaging 
title of an important new book on labor 
elations in the steel industry. Written 


Prof. Robert R. R. Brookes, and pub 


shed by the Yale University Press, its 


chapter titled, “Inside the S.W.0.C.” is 


1 intimate biography of the Steel Work 
rs Organizing Committee. It is obvious 
that the S.W.O.C. opened its files to 
Prof. Brookes and talked freely. As a 
esult he is able to tell almost all. That 

does it in a lucid and informal way 


thout losing sight of the implications 


to the industry of the organization which 


has studied makes the book “required 


eading” for industrial relations execu- 


tives as well as steel men. 


Industry 


Speeds Up 
Cut-Off Operations 


Norton Grinding Wheels 
are now cutting of steel 
bars, plastics, glass tubing, 
porcelain, tile, plate glass, 
asbestos, transite board, and 
similar products. Cut-off 
wheels using actual dia- 
monds as the abrasive take 
care of the harder products, 
like fused quartz and ce- 
mented carbides. 


ot 





WHEN IT'S A GRINDING PROBLEM, CALL IN NORTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 


‘NORTON 


WORCESTER, 


COM PAN 


MASS. 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION, TROY WY (ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH 
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What’s Become of Hydroponics? 


Success of Pan American Airways’ chemical gar- 
dens on Pacific island revives interest of defense-minded 
industries in possibilities of water culture method. 


SOMETHING like a milestone in develop- 
ment of commercial hydroponics (growth 
of plants in chemical solution, not in soil) 
will be reached within the next few weeks 
when Pan American Airways announces 
that the much-publicized water-culture 
gardens on Wake Island now produce 
enough fresh vegetables to feed the bar- 
ren atoll’s permanent population of 30 
Pan American employees and the dozen 
or so passengers who stop over there on 
each trans-Pacific clipper trip. 
Meanwhile, hydroponics 
may get another much-needed stimulant. 
Drug manufacturers are reported study- 
ing the water culture method with an 
eve to: (1) growing drug plants in this 


commercial 


country now produced only in the Orient; 
(2) raising the drug content of plants 
which, in many cases, is exceedingly 
small and might be greatly increased if 
plants were grown in certain chemical 
solutions. Defense-minded food authori- 
ties are pondering other possibilities. 


“Installing” Island’s Garden 


The Wake Island job got under way in 
January, 1938, about two years after Dr. 
William F. Gericke, of the University of 
California, let it be known that thorough 
experiments had convinced him of the 
commercial possibilities of growing vege- 
tables and flowers in cheap chemical solu- 
tions (BW — May9'36,p18). At Pan 
American's urging, Gericke sent one of 
his star students to the island to install 
the first commercial outdoor hydroponics 
garden. Within three months, tomatoes, 
radishes, lettuce, corn, beans and table 
flowers were flourishing on desolate 
Wake. Later experiments and an increase 
in tank capacity have brought produc- 
tion to the point where all the fresh 
vegetable needs of the island community 
are met. 

Incidentally, hydroponics 
tough problem for Pan American, be- 
cause the supply vessel comes only twice 


solved a 


a year and space in the Pacific clippers 
is too expensive for crates of fresh 
produce. 

So far, hydroponics hasn’t had _ the 
wide commercial development expected 
by many enthusiasts when Dr. Gericke 
first cautiously announced his achieve- 
ments in 1938 and a deluge of inquiries 


flooded the University of California. 
Eager Sunday feature writers immedi- 
ately roused the public’s expectations to 
a pitch where city dwellers dreamed of 
a water-culture garden on every apart- 
ment house roof supplying tenants with 
all the vegetables they needed and fore- 
saw “skyscraper farms” cultivated in 
large cities to provide huge quantities of 
fresh produce. 

The public clamored for the necessary 
chemical formulas. Dr. Gericke refused 
them because, he said, hydroponics was 
too complicated for anyone but experts 
to handle. He was particularly riled be- 
cause commercial firms sprang up to sell 
nutrient salts costing as little as four 
cents a pound for as much as $2. His 
harried university superiors thought he 
ought to reveal his secrets. The dispute 


was aggravated further by the coolness 
of Dr. Gericke’s associates toward the 
commercial possibilities of his method. 
Finally, the tall, awkward, somewhat be- 
wildered German professor left the uni- 





One of the few commercially success- 
ful “chemical gardens” is this one on 
Wake Island, maintained by Pan 
American Airways to produce fresh 
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versity. A committee was app 
which duplicated his experiments. F 
las and technique were revealed 
widely-distributed pamphlet publis! 
the university’s Agricultural Expe: 
Station. Since then, Dr. Gericke ha 
his own way, supervising the few 
mercial enterprises that were set up 
his direction. 

First commercial hydroponics at! 
was in Santa Cruz, Calif., in the n 
thirties where a “chemical garden 
set up in a greenhouse to grow ton 
under Dr. Gericke’s guiding hand. ¢ 
crete tanks, equipped with electric ca 
kept the chemical solution at the 
temperature. The tomato plants 
phenomenal in quality and yield 
the power bills were so high that 
enterprise folded. 


Method Attracts Amateurs 


Another early development, still o 
ating, was started by Ernest Bru 
under Dr. Gericke’s supervision at Mor 
bello, near Los Angeles. Here the solut 
is heated by a steam boiler and flows 
gravity through the tanks. Because « 
erating costs are carefully controlled a 
Brundin catches the top price Los A 
geles market with his tomatoes in m 
winter, the farm is a success. Lat 
Brundin has gone in heavily for servici: 
the nationwide army of amateurs w 
have made a hobby of chemical garc: 
ing. He sells equipment and chemica 
nurses them along in their experiment 
Incidentally, the hobby market is sha 
ing up as probably the largest and mos 
profitable end of commercial hydroponic: 
This has inevitably created a small arm 
of shyster concerns selling prepared sol 


vegetables for the atoll’s population 


of 30 employees and the dozen or so 


passengers who stop there on eac/ 


trans-Pacific clipper run. 
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as five to 30 times as much as the 
oa the salts they contain. 

0 chemical garden enterprises spe- 
-ialize in off-season vegetables and flowers 
for the top-price markets and are nur- 
eure hydroponics graduates of such 

r as Purdue, Cornell, Indiana. 


Rute : Illinois, and Wisconsin. Each 
lleve group, by the way, has devel 
s own technique. A growing num 
» of dealers in plant nutrients are 
Jtivating the amateur market, selling 

‘ing from $1 packages of chemicals 
ymplete, medium-priced, “fool-proof” 


ever\ 


. 4 few canners of fruits and vegetables 
maintain experimental tank farms, to dis 
cover the nourishment needed to grow 

gher quality produce, and the informa- 
tion is applied to improving their soil- 
srown raw materials. 

Experts generally agree that the com 
mercial vegetable field has narrowed 
down to growing quality produce under 
glass near cities where high prices will 
be paid for high-grade, off-season foods, 
or where good soil isn’t available (as on 
Wake Island). The dream of early en- 
thusiasts that chemical gardening could 
compete with large-scale cheap field 
crops has faded. 


Toluol From Gas Knocks 


Universat Ou Propucts Co., a Chicago 
firm specializing in petroleum research 
and process-licensing, released word last 
month that two organizations, a major 


were planning to use their new process to 
“turn the knock in cheap gasoline” into 
toluol for T.N.T., the high explosive 
BW Jun22’40,p30). Last week, Ed- 


for the Defense Advisory Commission, 
requested bids from contractors who are 
prepared to produce the new synthetic 
toluol for delivery within 12 months. 


for defense reasons, the two organizations 
are rapidly getting out of the blueprint 
stage, are accelerating production plans. 


Briggs Makes Plane Wings 


Usixe a procedure reminiscent of the 
World War, wherein complete sub-assem- 
blies for the old wooden DH-4 planes 
were farmed out to sub-contractors, 
Vought-Sikorsky Division of United Air- 
craft Corp. has concluded arrangements 
with Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit automobile 
body builder, to manufacture complete 
aluminum-alloy wing assemblies for scout 
and observation planes. Plans include the 
re-equipping of an existent plant to do all 
sorts of sheet metal fabrication for air- 
craft. Forming rolls, presses, riveters, etc., 
will be ready Sept. 1; deliveries are prom- 
ised in November. Briggs is reported also 
to be working on an airplane fuselage of 
its own, using synthetic plastics molded 
over magnesium-alloy reinforcement. 
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Dont Bawl Out Your Secretary! 





Let this 
“silent assistant” 
eliminate secretarial 
mistakes from now on 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it's so 
easy to banish them with a single book! 
Now in use by thousands of leading execu 
tives and their secretaries. This remarkable 
silent assistant” assures you of the rapid, 


smooth-running efhciency that every execu- 








chemical company and a big oil refiner, | 


ward R. Stettinius, in charge of materials | 


Meanwhile, preserving their anonymity | 


@ Banishes 
spelling errors 


@ Improves English 


@ Explains 
business routine 


@ Shows proper forms 


@ Spells 
foreign words 


@ Simplifies filing 


@ Settles punctuation 
questions 


@ Explains technical 
terms 


@ Demonstrates 
simple bookkeeping 


@ Speeds up 
typing and shorthand 


@ Outlines standard 
practices 


@ Answers hundreds 
of business questions 


@ Doubles secretarial 
efficiency 


CONTAINS ALSO: | 


Abbreviations, Copy - 
rights, Foreign Exchange, | 
Holidays, Legal and 
Court Papers, Letters 
and Letter Writing, Min- | 
utes of Meetings, Postal 
Information, Telegraph, 
Cable and Radio, 
Weights and Measures, | 
etc., etc. 


616 pages 
Packed with 
Useful Facts 


ee 





tive requires 


Lois Irene Hutchinson's 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 


FOR SECRETARIES 


This book works in two important ways: First, it 
actually trains secretaries in efficient, accurate, modern 
procedure—makes them able to take many a task off 
executive shoulders and handle it well. Second, it 
answers instantly thousands of questions that arise 
constantly: from correct punctuation to foreign ex 
change. It covers not only many facts to help in the 
production of normal stenographic and typing work 
but also many useful items relating to diplomacy 
reports, inventories, legal and financial matters, com 
munication services, financial information—with tables 
and lists of many kinds. 


Get the New Revised Edition 


Fifteen thousand purchasers of the original edition 
gladly paid $3.50 for this indispensable book. Now, 
to bring it within the reach of every executive and 
secretary, we are offering the new edition, enlarged 
and revised up to the minute, at the special price of 
2.95. Avail yourself of this unusual opportunity and 
send for a copy now. 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 


See for yourself how much easier it is 





to achieve efficiency and accuracy with 
this book to help you Take advantag 
yf this special otter to let the “Standard 
Handbook for Secretaries solve your 


ifhee problems Fill in and mail coupon 


| $98 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd sSt.. N. ¥. C. 


Send me Hutchinson's Standard Handbook for Secretaries f 

days *xamination on approval n I will send $2.96 

few cents postage, or return book postpaid (Postage paid 
wders accompanied by remittance.) 
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In consumer advertising it may be 
possible to lean heavily upon pretty pic- 
tures and get both praise and profit. 


In business paper advertising, if you 
are getting much praise from anybody 
but the readers of the business papers 
to whom your advertising is addressed, 
you should seriously question its true 
effectiveness. If it's written in terms of 
those readers’ specialized business in- 
terests, it can't appeal much to your 
golf club chums. 


@ One of Management's greatest oppor- 
make 

real 
nfortunately, 


tunities to imecrease profits is to 


advertising 
load. l 


thing that escapes many executives 


busine SS papel carry a 


share of the sales 
ore 
is that the responsibility for this job rests 


with them 


For these simple reasons: 


ONE fo make vour business paper 
advertising pay, vou must first deter- 
mine and clearly define your best 
markets. (Surely t/is is a job in which 


you should partic ipate 


Two 
tising par 


To make business paper adver- 


you must caretully analvze 


your advertising objectives, making 


sure that they are valid and adequate, 


because voull mever get ans more 
selling out of vour advertising than 
you put into if Surely vour execu- 


tive judgment is just as important 
here as in the determination of your 
company’s manufacturing and sales 
policies.) 
At very small cost you can prove all this 
for yourself on any product sold to business. 


Write or phone A. B. P. for Suggestions, 


The Associated 
Business Papers 


369 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y.C. CAledonia 5-4755 


Highest editorial 
standards and 
publishing integrity 





LOOK FoR THE TWO 





MALL MARKE OF 


KNOWN VALUE pee Proved reader interest 
in terms of 
paid circulation 
—S 


Having just undergone a successful 
test, 


bots like this one may soon be spot- 


two-months radio weather ro- 
ted on high mountain peaks, or at 
inaccessible sea locations, to give the 
U.S. Weather Bureau complete (and 
automatic ) reports necessary for its 
predictions. Untouched by human 
hands for months at a time, these au- 
tomatic weather-observing stations 
will send out radio messages at pre- 
determined intervals, reporting baro- 
metric pressure, air temperature, rel- 
ative humidity, wind direction and 


velocity, rainfall, and other factors. 





Hypo’s Service to Lettuce 
In A NoRMAL mMoNnTH, Hollywood uses 
about 300,000 Ib. of photographer's hypo. 
But Hollywood isn’t normal these days, 
and the hyposulphite of soda was piling 
up in the bins of A. R. Maas Chemical 
Co., of Los Angeles, as a by-product. 
Almost overnight, the hypo began to 
dwindle. Somewhere an unknown experi 
had that a pad of 
blotting paper soaked in a 15% 
solution and bound to the freshly cut 
butt of a head of lettuce would prevent 
it from turning brown in transit to Chi 
cago or New York. California ships about 
50,000 carloads of lettuce vearly. If all 
5,000,000 Ib. of 


menter discovered 


hypo 


the lettuce is treated, 


hypo will be needed. 


2% of Gross for Research 
IxnpustrY spends about 2% of gross in- 
come on research, according to a recent 
survey by the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ committee of scientific re- 
search. Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, urged last week that all companies 
spend a like amount. This would mean, 
he said, “a billion dollar fund to create 
new jobs, industries, goods and services.” 
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she 
Reducing Couch 
Hincep at the center and act : 
electric motor, the new Zephyi Fog 
and Reducing Couch provides Ni 


workout through a series 


stretching, and swinging move 





Science Service 











Lamp 
Electr 
maker, Prospectus Mfg. Co., 1900 R West 
side Ave., Minneapolis, claims t} N. J 
limber and reduce the body wit he gl 
effort nor heart strain. opaqu 
rays | 
Tri-Pak Oil ; 
Ligh 
PACKED in a new non-breakabk 
parent plastic can holding 14 oz., Tri-I IDEN? 
Oil (lanolin and sperm base) i g eH 
from Tri-Pak Gun Kit, Inc., San | ieee 
cisco. A screw top on the plast lows 
prevents any leakage in hunting se 
tool box. 16-1 
Small-Spot Photometer ll 
IN ULTRA-PRECISION photograp! om : 
largement work, where it is necess a 


gage the brightness of various sp 


the enlarged 
prints, the new Photrix Small-Spot | 


image to insure op! 


tometer comes in. A second mode! 


“spot readings” on the ground glass 
camera. Both are electronic devices «is 
tributed by Intercontinental Mark ry 


Corp., 8 W. 40th St.. New York 





Automatic Coke Stoker : 
AFTER several vears of developme! ( n 
Koppers Co., a new fully autor mot 
domestic coke stoker will be man fans 
tured and sold by Bryant Heater ‘ b 
Cleveland, and named the Bryant © 0 
Stoker. It will deliver coke direct roon 
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o the furnace through a noiseless 
r. Another conveyor will remove 
a dustproof container. Since coke 
no forced draft, there will be no 
ind no blower hum 


For Lamp 
Ni of a series of “sealed beam” 
the Mazda Sealed Beam Fog 





Lamp just announced by both General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, and 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
N. J. A little black “evelid” in front of 
the glowing filament and five horizontal 
opaque stripes in the lens prevent stray 
rays from glaring against fog blankets. 


Lightweight Tapper 

IpeNTICAL in grip, build, and balance to 
the Holgun and Scrugun, a new Tapgun 
s coming from Black & Decker Mfg. Co.., 
Towson, Md. Weighing but 3} Ib., it taps 
oles in cast iron up to 5/16-in. diameter, 
3/16-in. steel, 2 in. brass or aluminum. 


Sign Carrier 

Six vacuum cups and four insulated steel 
clips on the new Wesbar Car Top Sign 
Carrier will hold a double-faced advertis 
ng sign, 8x60 in. or shorter, lengthwise of 





the top of almost any passenger sedan 
Wesbar Stamping Corp., West Bend, 
Wis., makes it for quick mounting 


Quiet Cleaner 
Enorneers of Ideal Commutator Dresser 


Co., 1648 Park Ave., Sycamore, Ill... be 
lieve that they have eliminated all fan 


DOWN ON THE FARM tractors, combines, pic kers, 


threshers, etc., equipped with Hyatt Roller Bear- 


ings, are giving many extra years of profitable life. 
Wherever work is to be done. . .wherever shafts, 
gears and wheels turn on farm, railway and 
highway; in mill and factory; in mines and oil 
fields, machines have a habit of staying right 


with Hyatts. Write for any application data de- 


sired. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 

and motor hum in the new Ideal “Silent” Sales Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey; 

mmercial Type Cleaner. A 1-hp Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and San Francisco 
motor drives a series of three suction 
fans so quietly that the appliance may 


used in a pinch without distracting R oO . & & R B E AR N G 


ipants of offices, waiting rooms, sales 
ms, and such. | 
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Commodities Back Up on Market 


Unable to sell abroad, Latin America tries to 


dispose of surpluses here. Price concessions on cocoa, 
hides—even cotton—result in purchases here. 


Loss of European markets is playing 
freakish tricks on producers of raw ma- 
ierials in this hemisphere. Quite under- 
standably, Latin America, now largely 
cut off from profitable exports to the 
Mediterranean nations, France, and the 
Low Countries, is turning to the United 
States in the hope of selling surplus 
commodities. We in the United States, 
meanwhile, have our troubles owing to 
curtailed sales of many of our own prod- 
ucts in the world markets. 

Latin American cocoa and hides have 
been offered at concessions which have 
attracted buyers in the United States to 
the detriment of domestic quotations. 
Metal markets in this country long have 
been retarded by the fear that ores from 
abroad would climb the tariff wall if 
prices at home advanced very much. 
But the final blow came when the trade 
heard that a big American cotton mer- 
chant was buying below the Equator. 

Few in the trade expect very much 
South American cotton to come on the 
market in the United States. Possibly 
the purchases reported were not for do- 
mestic consumption at all. Nevertheless, 
the buying in South America was hedged 
by sales on futures markets in this coun- 
try, and the effect wasn’t constructive so 
far as market sentiment was concerned. 


Will “Normal” Exports Return? 


At a time when the United States 
faces a very sharp curtailment in its 
cotton exports, jolts of this sort are any- 
thing but welcome. In the cotton year 
now drawing to a close, this country 
apparently will roll up an export total 
of about 6,400,000 bales against scarcely 
3,500,000 in the 12 months ended July 
31, 1939. That comparison, however, is 
with the smallest figure in modern his- 
tory, so that 6,400,000 bales are made to 
look big whereas the amount isn’t any 
more than the Department of Agriculture 
considers normal. 

Two factors at the moment are sup- 
porting the cotton market. One is the 
expectation that the figure to be fixed for 
federal loans to farmers desiring to store 
surplus cotton will be liberal. The other 
is the cold, wet weather which has pre- 
vailed over much of the cotton belt until 
very recently, retarding the growth of 


the cotton plants and favoring weevil 
infestation. 

Nevertheless, the most pessimistic 
observers hardly expect a crop of less 
than 10,000,000 bales, and 11,000,000 
comes closer to an average guess. Either 
figure would be substantially below the 
yield of around 12,000,000 bales in each 
of the last two years, but both would be 
well above the 7,500,000 bales that are 
consumed at home during a year of rela- 
tively high business activity. Thus an 
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WOOL PRICE WEAKENS | 


(Wool Tops, New York Spot Price 
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Wool prices spurted as the Army | 


dered woolens, now are easy as 
trade awaits autumn retail results 
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CONVINCING EVIDENCE that business 
gained strikingly in the first half of 
1940 compared with the same 1939 


Acme Steel 

American Brake Shoe. . 
American Stove... 
Atlantic Refining. 
Bausch & Lomb 


ONS TION. 6a nc cen cnceccceccoeséccsce 
Budd (E.G.) Manufacturing 

Budd Wheel ; 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon.... 

Container Corp 


Mines 


Dome ‘ 
Aircraft ¢. . 


Douglas 
Ex-Cell-O 
General Electric 
General 
General Foods 

General Refractories... .. 
Hercules Powder. . 


Howe Sound........ 
Kimberly-Clark 

Master Electric : 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
National Gypsum............ eee eee 
PE Ae RL ou. ce eh edet cnedecescetcone 
Parker Rust-Proof...... 
Penick & Ford 
ID MI. 65 oi ck vcicvetessecesantisecese 
Republic Steel. . . 
OES vnc cccn daveched es 
Southern California Edison..................- 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. . 

Victor Chemical ee TT ere 
Westinghouse Air Brake... ..............+255 
Wh.. We Bg GA. cc ca victaccsecerceaces 
Yale & Towne . iicie Ai 

Youngstown Steel Door.... 


allowance tor year-end adjustments 
t Six months ended May 31 and Nov. 30. 
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“How's Business?”— The Earnings Tell 


period—and that it lost little groun 
by comparison with the last half of 
1939—is contained in this table: 


June 30, 1940 


$1,045,403 
1,226,636 
508,708 
5,266,000 
767,284 
957,753 
506,167 
1,006,352 
483,245 
369,233 
1,128,735 
742,363 
1,848,455 
3,388,857 
1,412,948 
25,981,572 
494,881 
7,352,126 
362,477 
3,293,066 
482,319 
967,681 
1,373,651 
450,298 
603,921 
607,636 
15,446,716 
573,177 
468,097 
1,219,000 
6,449,453 
9,449,947 
5,478,527 
4,500,974 
485,845 
3,204,000 
4,800,654 
424,880 
886,057 


$1,315,690 
1,202,239 
801,207 
3,673,373 
832,614 
1,048,205 
391,218 
d— 56,896 
386,560 
360,374 
1,416,606 
$71,287 
1,837,586 
1,487 ,405 
535,554 
24,865,452 
526,069 
7,205,979 
918,919 
3,055,522 
538,451 
1,330,032 
1,387,784 
451,105 
1,803,516 
758,532 
21,637,617 
$01,574 
887,493 
1,248,646 
9,588,032 
9,643,291 
6,992,526 
4,582,656 
667,421 
1,905 ,688 
4,091,966 
1,011,559 
608,378 


, 1939° 


Six Months Ended——_— 
Dec. 31 


June 30 193 
$599,641 
919,934 
700,641 
, 353,000 
$54,743 
734,580 
67,840 
274,933 
276,274 
d— 38,968 
32,294 
243,413 
2,004,820 
1,396,792 
336,828 
16,370,192 
240,272 
7,912,084 
133,686 
2,269,470 
323,933 
1,161,377 
1,263,581 
240,468 
355,066 
696,705 
8,363,621 
455,941 
568,963 
144,000 
1,083,311 
2,162,422 
5,677,712 
3,264,827 
436,983 
859,941 
4,559,010 
12,591 
193,363 


* Computed by deducting net for first half of 1939 from full year's return without 
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Head “City Bank” 





Gordon S. Rentschler (left), for 11 
ears president of New York's Na- 

nal City Bank, this week was 
elected to the post of chairman left 
acant by the death of James H. 


Perkins. Wiliam Gage Brady, senior 


? ce-president (right), succeeded to 
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and ownership within the two families. known in the field of precision meridian 


Today the Warner & Swasey Co., a lead circles, telescopes, and azimuth instru 
ing maker of precision instruments, has = ments. The partners developed the 26 

some $2,591,425 (par value) of stock equatorial telescope for the U.S. Naval 
outstanding but the shares still are held Observatory at Washington in T8982, and 
by heirs of the founders and by present the company made the recently com 


or former emplovees pleted S$2-inch reflector telescope for 
After the death of 90-vear-old co the MeDonald Observators Warner & 
founder and Chairman Ambrose Swasevy 


in 1937 the present holders largely lost 





interest in the active management and 
control, For various reasons, among . 
which tax problems are outstanding, the AtlasCorporation 
largest stockholders wish to dispose of Dividend No. 16 
some of their shares. As a result, a meet- on 6% Preferred Stock 
ing has been called for Aug. 20 at which eo a oom on 
a vote will be taken on a proposal to enna . b : . 
recapitalize the company and subse- Stock of AU 
quently to offer shares to the publie » H, 3% 
through the banking firm of Smith, - "194 
Barney & Co Warrek AL Peree 

The company is the country’s leading . 
manufacturer of turret lathes and is well 














the presidency. 





export market for perhaps 3,000,000 bales 
is needed to use up cotton to be har 
vested this vear, not to mention some 
11,000,000 bales holding over from previ 
ous crops 

Offerings of Brazilian cocoa at dis 
counts carried the market in New York 
to levels around 44¢ a lb., the lowest for 
the year, notwithstanding the fact that 
stocks in warehouses are, if anything, a 
trifle below average. Similarly, Argentine 
hide offerings plus Uruguayan producers’ 
efforts to get an export subsidy, backed 
hide futures down below 8)¢ a Ib. early 
this week, 

The situation in wool (see chart, p. 42) 
was not exactly the same, but some of the 
same factors were inherent. A spurt in 
prices a few weeks ago, when the United 
States Army placed orders for substan 
tial quantities of woolen goods, proved 
short-lived. Prices dipped as wool men 
waited to see how autumn retail trade 
shaped up. There seemed no hurry to 
stock wool, because fairly liberal quanti- 
ties have been available from Australia 
despite the export control system. Some 
ibservers wonder if South American wool 
won't shortly find its way onto this mar- 
ket. There also are some fears that 
Britain, anxious for exports, will offer 
more severe competition in the field of 
finished goods. 


Machine Tool Offering 


Shares of Warner & Swasey 
expected to be distributed after 
stockholders vote on Aug. 20. 


Wuen Ambrose Swasey and W. R. 
Warner started a machine tool shop 60 
years ago with $6,000 capital, they de- 
cided to plow most of the profits back 


into the business and to retain control 








This announcement appears as a matter of record only and it under no cs amstances toa he néetrued as 
ar fering of these securities for sale or asta solicitation of ar fer t y any of such a leca. The 
fering is made only by the offering prospectus, dated July I 4:4 prem 
nol nétilule a ferby any anderwrider toa / ia liet imnvd cf , 

antlawfal for gach unde ert sake such offer in guch sate 
New Issue July 18, 1940 


$50,000,000 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series due 1970 


Price 105'2% 


plus accrued interest from July 1, 1940, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained fromonly such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these secures under applwable securities laws. A complete 
beat of the principal underwriters, including the underaiqued, and the respective 
amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject lo the cond dione 


specified in. the aunderwriing agreement, are sel forth in the offering prosmctus, 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Mellon Secusitine Corporation Usien Securition Corperetion Sauith, Barney &Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. Bonbright & Company Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. Shields & Company Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Lazard Freres & Co. Coffin & Burr Stone & Webster and Blodget 


lacorporated lacorperated 
Hayden, Miller and Company 
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Swasey also made a famous “dividing 
engine” with a maximum error of less 
than one second of an are. 

The recapitalization plan provides ex- 
change of three shares of no-par common 
for each of the 248,245 shares of $5 par 
stock now outstanding. The 13,502 shares 
of $100 par, 6% cumulative preferred 
stock would be retired either by re- 
demption or by an exchange for the new 
common shares. 


Holding Company Curb 

ARGUMENT OVER WHAT IS MEANT by geo- 
graphical integration of holding cempan- 
ies gradually is narrowing down. First in- 


dication of the viewpoint of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in its réle 
as administrator of the utility holding 
company law came a little over a month 
ago. The SEC let it be known semi- 
officially that Cities Service Power & 
Light could own either of its two major 
groups of properties but not both, and 
that several more or less scattered sub- 
sidiaries would have to be cut loose (BW 
—Junli'46,pl7). 

Now Cities Service through counsel, 
has replied that it construes the law to 
mean that the holding company can tie 
all its Rocky Mountain properties to- 
gether, interconnect these with subsidia- 
ries in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
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Arkansas, and hold Ohio propertix 
second unit. In other words, the co 
would retain almost all its pro 

even at the cost of running a 400-n 

across Kansas and into Colorado 
this point of view, sharply differing 
that of the SEC, helps to provide a 
for discussion, 


P.S. 


Ir Now appears that proposals aim 
reconstruction of Alleghany 
closer to meeting the desires of al! 
flicting interests than at any time ir 
years. The company may one day r 
control of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


Corp 





Stocks Nearly Static, with Lowest Volume since 1918 


Srock prices can do just about any- 
thing except move sideways. That's an 
old saw in the financial community. 
Yet share prices have come about as 
close to moving sideways for six solid 
weeks as anyone ever is likely to see. 

The utterly colorless character of 
the market for some time now has 
been its most characteristic feature. 
This condition inspires two questions: 
(1) How long will it be before prices 
break out on one side or the other, 
and how important a signal will the 
break-out give? (2) When will we see 
an end to this unprecedently small 
volume of trading? 

Both 
simultaneously. The average price of 
industrial shares (see chart) has had 
just two tiny swings in the last six 


questions will be answered 


weeks—one up and one down. Total 
range of this composite for the period 
is from 93.8 to 96.9 By all precedent, 


prices must break out of this rut, and 
soon. When they do, volume will take 
care of itself. 

Turnover on the New York Stock 
Exchange in several recent 
has been the lowest since 1918. More- 
over, from June 28 to the middle of 
this week there hadn’t been a single 


sessions 


session in which volume topped half a 
million shares; 436,940 was the biggest 
day. Largest of the first three weeks in 
July was 1,603,620 shares. 

If trading for July averages no bet- 
ter than in the first 20 trading days, 
volume will fall 6,850,000 
shares. The smallest figure of recent 
years was 11,964,000 shares in June 
of 1939. You would have to go back 
to 1918 to find anything under 7,000,- 
000. In August of that year volume 
on the Big Board was 6,922,000 shares. 
However, there now are twice as many 
stock issues listed as in 1918 and to- 


bel w 


tal number of listed shares is sever 

times as great. There were 627 issues 

totaling 192,491,645 

board” in 1918: now there are 1,232 

issues and 1,449,901,893 shares. 
Members of all the country’s stock 

taking long 


shares “on the 


exchanges have been 
week-ends this month; there was just 
no reason to operate on Saturday (and 
not very much on most other days) 
Only the pickup in offerings of new 
securities issues has prevented puddles 
of red ink from blotting out the 
ledgers altogether. 

A dozen corporate issues—ranging 
from $300,000 to $60,000,000 and add 
ing up to $180,000,000- 
offered in July. These include bond 
issues of $60,000,000 for the Texas 
Corp., $50,000,000 for Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating, $32,000,000 for In- 
dianapolis Power & Light, and $12,- 
000,000 for Iowa Southern Utilities. 


have been 








STOCKS DAY BY DAY —- 
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Nazis Seore In Latin America 


Cash guarantee of October delivery on goods 
ordered from Germany becomes effective Hitler propa- 
ganda, impresses southern countries, costs little. 


Brenos Aires (Business Week Bureau) 

Unrivaled cleverness is being displayed 
by the Germans in their new Latin 
American trade offensive. They are re- 
ported offering to deliver orders by Oc- 
tober of this year. In Argentina, such 
offers are being made not only to busi- 
ness houses but also to government de- 
partments. In cases where customers 
insist, and on all government bids, the 
Germans are willing to put up cash 
guarantees for delivery. 

In the minds of many German lead- 
ers there is no doubt considerable con- 
fidence that the war will be terminated 
in Hitler’s favor by the end of August, 
but on the other hand if it should not 
be over in time to make the deliveries 
of products offered it will mean only 
a relatively small loss, for it must be 
remembered that of all the offers made 
by the Germans, only a small number 
will be accepted. In the first place 
the quotations will not always be the 
lowest; in the second place many cus- 
tomers will not consider the offers 
either because of doubts about delivery 
or through dislike of the Nazis; and 
third a large number of concerns that 
might accept offers would not insist on 
cash guarantees and if they should many 
would no doubt release the guarantee in 
case of non-delivery. 


Propaganda and Trade 


It can therefore be calculated that the 
cost to Germany of this impressive 
propaganda campaign could not possi- 
bly amount to more than a few hundred 
thousand pesos—a great deal less than 
that now spent on subsidizing news- 
papers in Argentina, on direct mail, 
anti-British campaigns and other prop- 
aganda. The Nazis are managing to 
get over the idea that they are sure to 
win by the end of August and that 
therefore these countries had better 
play ball. This propaganda has prob- 
ably gone a long way toward diminish- 
ing anti-Nazi action and toward making 
the Latin countries hesitate in tying up 
too closely with the democratic nations; 
t has created a defeatist opinion in many 
pro-Allied Latin minds. 

Furthermore, in many cases it holds 
back the placing of orders in England 


and the United States, because buyers 
are inclined to wait and see if Germany 
is going to be able to deliver before 
ordering from an England that may be 
Nazi-dominated before orders can be 
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filled or from the United States whe re 
prices are high and would be lower 
after a Nazi victory. 

But the Germans have even gone 
further. They have placed orders in 
Buenos Aires for fairly large amounts 
of cereals, hides, and wool for Septem 
ber and October shipment—on a C11 
price basis If shippers here can't ce 
liver at German ports when the time 
comes, the deals must necessarily be off 
as C.LF. of course, means delivery ove 
there. So the Germans take no risk of 
any loss but gain their ends by making 
the people believe that the result of the 
war is so much in the bag that the 
Nazis are again potential customers 

Whether Hitler wins or loses, there is 
ene basic point which will have more 
bearing on the future trade of the United 
States with Argentina than any other; 
that is the United States’ willingness to 





Havana (Cable)—Nothing has hap- 
pened at the Havana conference this 
week to change importantly any of 
the informed forecasts (BW—Jul20 
"40,p15). 

Cordell Hull, United States Secre 
tary of State, is the dominant figure, 
and his speech has set the tone for 
the whole conference. 

While not even the Argentine dele 
gation is actively antagonistic to the 
proposals which have been advanced 
by Washington, there is little real 
enthusiasm from the southernmost of 
the Latin American nations and no 
indication that they will commit 
themselves now to any definite hemi 
sphere program. 

Almost certainly, every major pro 
posal at Havana will be. referred for 
final settlement to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission and 
to the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee. 

The United States will be com 
pelled to “buy” parts of Latin Amer 
ica out of the present war-begotten 
depression, and to do this without 
many compensatory commitments 
from the beneficiary nations. Presi 
dent Roosevelt’s request this week 
that Congress increase the capital 
ization of the Export-Import Bank 
by $500,000,000 “so that it may be 
of greater assistance to our neigh- 
bors south of the Rio Grande” indi- 
cates that Washington is preparing 
to spend for its own defense whether 
the other 20 Pan-American republics 
will fall in line on major schemes 
or not. 

Old hands at Pan-American affairs 
are not discouraged by developments. 
They anticipated from the first that 
accomplishments at the meeting 
would fall far short of the starry- 





The American Republics at Havana 


eyed announcement which came so 
unexpected], from the White House 
a month ago. They know that the | 
$1,000,000,000 cartel proposal is out 
the window, but they still believe 
that Washington will assume the 
responsibility for buying up the sur 
plus stocks of at least half a dozen 
commodities. But right now, they 
are of the opinion that it will be done 
with a minimum of fanfare, and 
without setting up ans huge organ 
ization to handle the problem per 
ennially 

Insiders know that a number of 
schemes are being pushed quietly by 
Washington, with no mention being 
made of them at Havana. One of 
the most important of these is the 
Pan-American Highway. It will cost 
$73,000,000 to complete the last un 


finished sections between the Rio 





Grande and the Panama Canal 
Washington may decide to lend a 
hand financially and finish the job 


in a hurry 

Also, several big companies in the 
United States have nearly completed 
surveys for industrial projects in 
Latin America. Any reasonable prop 
ositions for development of = these 
properties in collaboration with 
Latin Americans is likely to receive 
financial encouragement from go 
ernment authorities in Washington 
Other American companies are known 
to be going ahead with plans for 
small but numerous joint enterprises 
in collaboration with local capital 
ists in Latin America 

But beyond this, the tendency is 
to sit back and “wait for the out- 
come” in Europe. It may be a dan 
gerous policy, but Pan-America is 
not prepared to do anything else 
now on a genuinely cooperative basis. 
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purchase more raw products, such as 
meat and linseed, to create the dollar 
exchange necessary for Argentine pur 
chases of American goods. Both of these 
products can be consumed in large 
quantities in the United States if the 
opposition of the cattle and farm bloc 
can be overcome. If Hitler wins, the 
United States will be absolutely obliged 
to revise its present duties and sanitary 
restrictions if it ever hopes to keep 
Argentina on its side; if he loses, it won't 
be so imperative but it will be necessary 
if the United States is to win its desired 
share of the Argentine market 

There is every indication that a Hitler 
victory will bring «about an extreme 
Rightist government in Argentina. In 
fact. right now there is a strong Rightist 
undercurrent which may come to a head 
in the very near future, especially now 
that President Ortiz has turned his office 
over to the Vice-President, Dr. Ramon 
S. Castillo, for an indefinite period be- 
cause of his ill health. Dr. Castillo is 
fascist 


known to have some strong 


leanings. Regardless of who wins the 
war, the tendency will be to the ex 
treme right. Henee, unless the United 
States is willing to open its markets to 


Argentina, it will encounter difficulties. 


Where Will Money Come From? 


Most Argentines do not believe that 
a hemisphere cartel plan will be feasible, 
and they claim already that after the 
war it is going to be necessary to do a lot 
of business on a barter basis if agricul 
tural surpluses are to be disposed of to 
bankrupt Europe. Certainly the United 
States can’t buy wheat, corn, and other 
cereals, and so far it shows no inclina- 
tion to buy frozen and chilled meat—so 
where will the money come from? Only 
through barter can Argentina secure 
the products which she needs unless 
some new world economic setup makes it 
possible to receive cash for her exports 

The whole situation boils down to 
three possibilities for American business 
here after the war: (1) The United 
States may buy more Argentine prod- 
ucts and therefore be able to sell more: 
(2) The United States may continue to 
buy only small quantities of Argentine 
products and therefore sell no more than 
what her purchases create in dollar ex- 
change in Buenos Aires, while Argentina 
barters with Europe; (3) A new world 
economic setup may enable Argentina to 
se!l to Europe for cash and use part of it 
for increased purchases from the U.S, 

At present, Britain is finding difficulty 
in filling orders for Latin America, but 
in spite of that fact the United States is 
not getting the business in Argentina 
because of the lack of exchange. For 
example, coal is not being shipped in 
large enough quantities from Wales; so 
Argentina is going to burn corn wher- 
ever possible and at present will not 
grant permits on American coal. Great 


Britain’s position is that she gets prefer- 
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From Pots to Planes 











International 


England is even calling on house- 


wives to turn in their surplus alumi- 
num now—so it can be converted for 
aeronautical use. Above, an alumi- 


num collecting station in London. 





ence on everything which she can sup- 
ply because Argentina has a large credit 
balance which is blocked in London 

A Hitler victory will result in the 
economic domination of England, which 
will then be under whatever system Hit- 
ler adopts for trade in South America. 
A British victory will probably mean 
that trade between these two countries 
will continue very much as it has in 
the past, with the United States on the 
outside looking in. 


Huddled Together by Events 


A Nazi win will certainly make the 
Monroe Doctrine more important to 
Argentina than it has been up to now, 
and already the results of the Nazi vic- 
tory over France have brought surpris- 
ing changes in opinion here regarding 
the Monroe Doctrine. A few months 


ago, it was considered unilateral, while 


today there is strong feeling that all 
South America should support it. But 
still there is little evidence that this 
country wants to cooperate with the 
United States on mutual defense plans 
whereby the United States could use 
Argentine naval and air ports. [mmi- 
nent events in Europe may bring about 
a strong desire to cooperate. If the time 
comes when this hemisphere has to be 
defended in South America the United 
States should throw its full weight into 
the fray regardless of any opposition 
which might still be in evidence at that 
time, for if Argentina goes to the Nazis 
then the rest of South America is seri- 
ously threatened and the United States’ 
influence here will be ended. 


Martinis Menaced 


Shortage of European } or. 
mouth causes dealers to |iok 
toward South America and Ls. 


TO THAT NOT INCONSIDERABLE GRO 

Americans for whom the pre-dinner 

tini is an important ritual, the ent 

of Italy into the war, the conqu 

France, and the tightened British | 

ade have threatened a minor revolut 

domestic habits—a tempest in the s| 

so to speak. Vermouth, dry or s 
French or Italian, is the sine qua mn 
the Martini, and Italy and France 

enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the An 
can import market. 

Now, with these sources of supply 
off, American importers, who are sto: 
for only six months at the most, are « 
ing about for supplies to meet the 
American 
mand, which is reflected in the upw 


and steadily increasing 


curves of both imports and dom 
production 

Import figures from 1937 to 19389 s| 
a 15° rise, while domestic production 
creased 25% for the same period. For 
import totals of 1,392,347 wine gallo 
for 1939 as compared with the 206.18} 
gallons which were produced in 


United States indicate the dominance: 
the imported article, but increases in | 
American production are lessening 
gap. 

Two possibilities remain open to Am: 
ican importers and distributors—the fu 
ther stimulation of domestic productior 
and increased reliance on South America 
vermouth, particularly from the Arge: 
tine. 


Favored by Tradition 


Both the Martini and Rossi, and th 
Cinzano corporations are internationa 
organizations, with plants in various Eu 
ropean countries, as well as Argentina 
and Chile, and both W. A 
Sons, Inc., and the Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale Co. (importers respectively of th 
two brands) have the South America: 
facilities of their suppliers from whi 
to draw 

The reasons for the virtual monopo! 
of the import market hitherto enjoyed by 
French and Italian exporters seem 
be more traditional than natural. A: 
good neutral wine of the appropriat: 
type will serve as a base for the man 
facture of vermouth, which is really a 
spiced wine, made by infusing herbs and 
extracts into the neutral base. The infu 
sion formulas, which produce the dis 
tinctive flavors of the various brands 
are closely guarded trade secrets, but 
there is no reason why, assuming the 
availability of the requisite herbs and 
extracts, a vermouth that would be com 
parable to the French and Italian could 
not be produced wherever good base 
wines can be found. 


Taylor and 
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More Dominion Plants 


Authorizations for construc- 
tion and expansion of arms fac- 


tories reach $80,000,000. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —The 
Department of Munitions of the Cana- 
vovernment announced authoriza- 
tions this week for the construction of 
12 pew munition plants to cost a total 
of 819,000,000. Added to arms plants 
authorized recently, this makes a total 
of 880,000,000 worth of new projects dis- 
closed in the last two weeks. Altogether, 
plant construction and expansion under 
way or completed, all of which has been 
‘ointly financed by the British and Can- 
adian governments, totals $80,000,000. 

Most of the new plants are for the 
production of chemicals and explosives, 
and this phase of Canada’s rapidly ex- 
panding war effort is mainly to be oper- 
ated by Canadian Industries, Ltd., domi- 
nant chemical company in Canada, 
which is jointly controlled by du Pont 
and the British chemical trust. Previ- 
usly authorized was a large plant for 
the manufacture of brass products, 
sheets, bars, discs, and other shapes re- 
quired for the manufacture of war ma- 
terials. This plant is to be operated by 
the Canadian Wire and Cable Co. 
Other items in the expan- 
sion program of Canada’s armament in- 
lustry which is expected to increase 
the annual valuation of the Dominion’s 
manufactured products by $400,000,000, 
include doubling the production capaci- 
ties of the Bren Gun factory, an eastern 
Canada anti-aircraft gun factory, and 
ne plant concentrating on field guns; 
the enlargement of all factories engaged 
n the production of machine tools; im- 
mediate construction of a huge war 
hemical plant at Beauharnois, west of 
Montreal, a similar one, to cost $11,- 
00,000, in Ontario, and a third, of 
#9,000,000, to be located in western Can- 
ila, where existing facilities for the pro- 
luction of ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate are being extended; and a new 
plant for the production of fire-control 
nstruments. Further increases in Can- 
ula’s potential aluminum output, in 
addition to the 30% boost announced 
ust March, are planned. 


ce rk yssal 


Digest Will Carry Ads 

Reapers’ Dicest is going to carry adver- 
tising—but only in the new Spanish- 
language edition which is being launched 
with the November issue. But in line 
with the objective of the publishers “to 
promote inter-American good-will and 
ultural relations” the new Latin Ameri- 
can edition will carry only 32 full-page 
ads from a selected list of American com- 
and rates for the first three 
months are $250 a page in black and 
white, $300 for one color. First issue will 


panies, 


Larnings 

less than $7.50 
less than $9.60 
less than $12.00 
less than $15.00 
less than $20.00 
less than $26.00 
less than $38.50 





Unemployment Insurance in Canada 
Weekly Contributions and Benefits 


Single 
$4.08 
$5.10 
$6.12 
$7.14 
$8.16 
$10.20 
$i2.24 








have a run of 50,000 copies. The sub 
scription rate is $1 a year and Readers’ 
Digest will make up any deficit. The same 
condensed articles appearing in the Amer- 
ican edition, plus selections from Latin 
American periodicals, will be printed 


Canada Aids Jobbers 


Dominion weighs benefits 
of proposed plan for workers 
earning up to $2,009. 


Orrawa Week Bureaus — 
Canadian and economic 
observers are divided about the unem- 
ployment insurance plan the Mackenzie 
King administration is now seeking to 
crowd through Parliament. 

Chief objection is the diversion of near- 
ly $100,000,000 annually from possible 


(Business 


business men 


stee 


ga’ 


application to the country’s war require- 
ments to finance the project. An allied 
objection is the placing of an increased 
burden on industry at a time when it is 
being loaded with heavy taxes 

Supporters of the plan contend that 
the present is an ideal time for its intro 
duction since unemployment is fast reach 
ing a minimum and this will permit a 
fund to be built up now to take care of 
post-war recession in employment 

Cost to employers in the first year of 
the proposed compulsory plan is placed 
at $28,000,000, and workers would con 
tribute an equal amount. The federal 
government would add $11,200,000 to the 
fund and pay administration 
timated at $5,250,000, Basis of contribu 


cur h 


costs ce 


tions to the insurance fund is 40° 
by employers and workers and 20° by 
The total fund of 867 

2.100.000 


the government 
200,000 in 1941 


would cover 


OVER 10,000 DIFFERENT 
KINDS, shapes and sizes of 
Certified Steel products are 


carried in stock for Immediate Shipment at 
your nearby Ryerson plant. Every pound is 
uniform, high quality steel—safer for gov- 
ernment work, more dependable for high speed mass production, your 


positive insurance against shop losses due to faulty steel. Yet 


Ryerson 


Certified Steels cost no more. When you need steel for defense orders 
and other rush business, call Ryerson. If you do not have the new 1940-41 
Stock List—The Guide to America’s Largest Steel Stocks—we'll gladly 
send it to you. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON 
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wage earners and 940,000 adult and 
1,620,000 child dependents. 

The plan is restricted to earners of 
$2,000 a year or less and a number of 
occupational classes are excluded, such as 
workers in agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
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lumbering, domestic service, 
nurses, sports professionals, w: 

air and water transport, civil sy, 
Benefits commence after 30 w: 

180 daily contributions and af 
days of unemployment. 





necessary to curb current output. In- 
cidentally, Germany contracted to sell 
munitions to Russia as long ago as 
last October (BW—JunI'40,p47), and 
to Turkey in June (BW—Jun22'40,p41). 

(2) A population of 200,000,000 is 
now available to the Axis powers as a 
source of manpower: 130,000,000 offer 
a potential supply of soldiers, while 


from the remaining 70,000,000 only 
workers will be drawn. 
Berlin authorities insist that war- 


time production of munitions and sup- 
plies touched a peak during the French 
campaign, and has declined slightly 
since then. This is substantiated by a 
report in the influential Essener Na- 
tionalzeitung this week that thousands 
of workers heretofore engaged in the 
continuous modernization of the West- 
wall are now being sent home and have 
available particularly to the 
overworked building industry which 
faces the task of reconstruction. 

Another sign of the partial return to 
normal in the Reich’s economic life is 
the easing of the coal crisis. Rations 
for private homes have already been 
increased, andl Berlin authorities have 
assured neighboring countries that they 
will receive larger shipments beginning 
in August. 


become 


Orrawa—British Broadcasting Corp. is 
concerned over bitter protests from 
Canada about the character of recent 
British propaganda broadcasts by lit- 
erary notables from London. It has 
borrowed Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp.’s chief program executive and 
is rushing him to England to show the 
British how to adapt their broadéast 
propaganda to the North American 
taste. Complaint from Canada has been 
that British propaganda displays a 
shocking lack of understanding of the 
Canadian and United States outlook 
and sentiment; that to a large extent 
it has so far defeated its own purposes. 
The same criticism is made of British 
propaganda films. 


Loxpon (Cable)—The long working 
hours which have been in effect the 
past two months are beginning to take 
a toll in decreased factory output. 
Production drops due to labor fatigue 
have awakened the government to re- 
newed efforts to prevent excessive over- 
time work, particularly among young 


Baitisn civilian losses resulting 

air-raids from June 18 to date ¢ 
153. During the same period aut: 
bile accident fatalities numbered 
In a comparable period of time, a 
mobile fatalities in the United St 
are approximately 3,000. 


Toxyo—Insiders attach much im; 
tance to the unpublicized presence 
Japan of J. C. Black, president 
Standard Oil of California. Stands 
officials are tightlipped, but it is s 
that the Standard president has rus} 
to Nippon to probe rumors that Ja; 
plans to move into the Netherlar 
Indies as a part of a deal made w 
Berlin. Standard Oil of California and 
The Texas Co. jointly control a 1 


000,000-acre petroleum concession 
western Sumatra. 
Berun (Wireless)—Watch Denmark 


for national reaction to the order 

slaughter 1,000,000 pigs this fall be- 
cause of the fodder shortage. This 

nearly one-third of the country’s hog 
population. Similar measures 
pected in Holland. Both 
really great food factories, dependent! 
on imported supplies of animal feed 
which is now shut off by the Britis! 
blockade (BW—A pr13°40,p15). Naz 
plans to supply these nations wit! 
fodder from southeastern Europe an 
Russia have obviously been over-opt 
mistic. This makes it increasingly neces 
sary for the Reich to break the block 
ade before winter or face a severe food 
shortage in recently-occupied areas. 


are ey 
countries ars 


Orrawa—Among refugees from abroad 
arriving in Canada in recent 
are a number of former Canadian 
who gave up their homes and citize: 
few years ago, in order to 
Canadian taxation. Some o! 
them had settled in the Channel Is 
lands—where taxation was negligible 

and after escaping to England in ad 
vance of the recent German occupa 
tion, are now returning to Canada 
Ottawa tax authorities will not penalize 
them for their flight from the Domin 
ion, but the British ban on all export 
of foreign exchange except for war 
necessities is making it a problem for 
them to transfer to Canada ever 
enough of their investment income to 
provide them with a comfortable living 


ween 


ship a 
escape 


a 
Briefed from the Cables 
Bertin (Wireless)—Make a note of workers replacing their elders « 
these significant allusions in Hitler’s to military duty. The payment of | 
Reichstag address to Germany's real and-a-half for overtime has led to : 
economic position on the eve of the cases of employees working as hig 
Battle of England: 78 hours per week, with conseg 
(1) Stocks of munitions have reached lowering of morale, output, and 
such proportions that it has become ciency per man-hour. Kxown | 
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Presidents on Wheels 

“Do you KNow,” said a wideawake dis- 
tributor to me the other day, “that with 
. of the lines I handle, the president 
ve company that makes ‘em doesn’t 
know personally a single one of his cus- 
tomers? Can you imagine that?” 

Well,” I countered, “after all, I don’t 
suppose you could expect the president 
of a company like those you deal with 
to go out calling on the trade, and—” 

You couldn’t, eh? You don’t think so? 
Well, let me tell you something! This 
spring, the president of one of my lines 
went down to Texas and for two weeks 
he canvassed the retail trade there. Yes, 
sir, he got right down to the grass-roots 

said it was the most instructive two 
weeks he’d spent since he was in the 
business. Don’t you suppose that guy got 


s 


the low-down on the way his line stands 
with the trade and how it’s being put up 
to the dealers?” 

“Maybe,” I demurred, “but you don’t 
think for a minute the president of a 
company gets the real low-down, do you? 
You know perfectly well he doesn’t get 
the same deal his salesmen do . . . or do 
you mean—?” 

“You're damn tootin’,” he chimed in, 
“that’s just what I mean! He went incog. 
No ceremony or ‘Hail to the Chef’ stuff 
on that trip. And what they dished out 
he took—and liked it! I told you he said 
it was instructive. And how can you get 
instruction if you don’t take it raw?” 

“But,” I objected, “I shouldn’t think 
you could get dealers to talk freely about 
their lines to strangers. Can you?” 

“Sure you can. I’ve done it myself. It 
all depends on how you do it. With all 
these polls and surveys that are going 
on they’re used to snoopers . . . and an- 
other one more or less they just take in 
their stride. Used to be different, but now 
they’re all primed to spill the beans the 
minute you push the right button. He 
had no trouble. 

“I’m dead sure,” he went on, “that if 
more responsible executives of big com- 
panies would grab their bags and jump 
the rattler and get around with the trade 
a little, all alone—no salesman valeting 
them around——out where no one knows 
‘em, we'd have a lot fewer headaches try- 
ing to make a living out of their lines. As 
it is, they’re too much on the inside look- 
ing out and they think it’s being 
smart to discount what the distributors 
tell “em. So I say, let ‘em get out and 
see and hear for themselves. 

“Why, that fellow for instance, told me 
he learned more about selling his goods 
over a bottle of Coca Cola down in Hills- 
borough than he could from the whole 
flock of chart-hounds he’s got on his 
payroll.” 

I may have looked a bit incredulous, 


for he added quickly: “Well—about sell 
ing the Hillsborough people, anyway.” 

[ grinned. 

“And,” he added, “there's a hell of a 
lot of Hillsboroughs in United 
States—don’t forget that, brother.” 


these 


Daytime Radio 


From several quarters I have got within 
a few days’ cracks about the daytime 
radio programs. One is in the 
magazine of the First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh, which “sympathizes with the 
housewife who for lack of company or 
occupation turns for amusement to the 


house 


daytime radio adventures of innocent 
working girls, small-town 
men in white, women in white, society 
girls, etc.” 

That writer also gripes 
amount of time devoted to the commer 
cial plugs. He checked four successive 


busy bodies, 


about the 


programs with a second-hand watch and 
figured eight and a fraction minutes out 
of the fifteen devoted to the real pro- 
gram. He concludes that “if this prac- 
tice continues, radio will fade out as a 
source of daytime amusement.” 

Another correspondent waxes equally 
critical of what he calls the “afternoon 
drivel programs.” He says his neighbors 
are beginning to cut down on their use 
of the radio, first, because of the calibre 
of the programs; and second, because of 
the time devoted to the commercials. He, 
too, reports on a fifteen-minute broadcast 
in which eight minutes was devoted to 
“plugs or chatter leading up to plugs.” 

He concludes that “if this sort of radio 
diet actually sells merchandise, the 
12-year old mind is the boss of radio.” 

A third correspondent reports that he 
recently played the radio in his car con- 
stantly for 600 miles of driving and that 
“the stuff you get is unbelievable.” Of 
course, it may be that anyone who would 
play a radio for 600 miles of driving de- 
serves whatever he gets. But let that pass 
—he still didn’t like it. 

But despite all this griping, there must 
be another side to it all. I suspect that 
those who sponsor such programs have 
some reason to believe that they pay. 
Certainly, no advertiser is going to hesi- 
tate very long if he must choose between 
an “educational program” that wins 
orchids from a few clubwomen and drops 
his C.A.B. through the cellar, and a serial 
for the “12-year olds” that sells soap. 

And whenever he hears squawks like 


these—and goodness knows, he must 


hear them—he should be able, in these 
much-surveyed days, to get a check on 
conditions. Then he should know how 
well he’s doing what he wants to do. And 
if the “twelve-year old” programs do the 
trick, the rest of us are just out of luck, 
that’s all. 


W.T.C. 


' 
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CHECK LIST 


OF PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS MANUALS 


1. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 

By Dexter Tomlin. Just 

practical manual helps men in all types of 

business, including retail, to collect more 

while retaining the 

Includes 79 usable 


published, this 


accuunts customer s 
good will. 


of collection letters of many tvpes 


specimens 


2. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley. 
by successful business letter 
gether with pointers on applying them in 
preparation and dictation of better busi 
ness letters Includes usable material 
letters, effective 
tion-getting closers, etc 


| 3. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 


Outlines methods used 
writers to 


successful openings, ac 


By E. A. Buckley Outlines use of mail 
advertising to secure direct orders for 
merchandise or services. For all who 


want fundamental view of advertising 
letter writing, lists, mailings, tests, et 
Shows what to do and how to do it for 


best results 


4. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 

PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 
By Allen Chaffee. 
filing and indexing. 
systems from simplest to most elaborate, A 
guide in selecting best systems for vour 
office, and for business girls who want to 
become expert at filing. 


Explains methods of 
Describes all hiling 


5. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Koniffin 


banker's problems are in providing prac 
tical services, how both banker and cus- 
tomer have something the other wants 
how the business man may use _ this 
knowledge to better advantage in every 
day dealings with his bank 


6. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 
whole art of getting 
enterprise, large or 
plainly covered. Covers every factor of 
how to prepare and handle material, 
where and how to get publicity, in a 
way to meet the business man’s needs. 


[| 7. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 

Concise treatment for the business man 
who must handle company’s 
along with other duties. Covers basic 
advertising psychology, practical details 
of advertising writing and production 
and special pointers for various types of 
businesses. 


Shows what the 


The tools, techniques, 
publicity for your 
small, fully and 


advertising 
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Instrument of Revolution 


I. 1926, American airplanes carried the unimpres- 
sive total of 5,782 passengers; last year they carried 
1,880,000—a gain of 32,500°°. For every passenger 
in 1926, there were 300 in 1939. 

In these days of war, the significance of those sta- 
tistics is apt to go unnoticed. The airplane is head- 
lined as an instrument of death and destruction, 
instead of as a means of transportation. But the 
same power that makes it possible to destroy an army 
or a city also makes it possible to be in New York 
on Wednesday and 3,000 miles away on the Pacific 
Coast on Thursday. 

Take, for instance, the case of O. B. Winters, vice- 
president of the Erwin, Wasey advertising agency. 
Wednesday a week ago he received a telephone call 
from W. W. Wachtel, president of Calvert Distillers 
Corp. Could Mr. Winters come out to Los Angeles 
to show Mr. Wachtel a Calvert ad they were prepar 
ng to run? There was an important matter of policy 
to talk over. 

That evening Mr. Winters boarded a plane at 

La Guardia Field, New York; Thursday morning he 
was at Glendale airport, outside of Los Angeles; 
Thursday night he was again aboard a plane. Fri- 
day morning at 11 o’clock he was back at his desk 
in New York. 
New THERE IS NOTHING spectacular in Mr. Winters’ 
performance. It no longer is a sign of bravery to 
take a trip by plane. Indeed, it is the casualness of 
the Winters that attention. 
Twenty years ago no executive could well afford to 
spare the time—except to handle the biggest of big 
deals—to go all the way across the country for a 
three- or four-hour conference. But today that can 
be done with the loss of only one working day from 
the home office. 

This business of being able to be within striking 
distance of two places at the same time is effecting 
changes in our ways of life; but being right in the 
midst of these changes—with countless bits of evi- 
dence offering themselves on every hand—we may miss 
observing them. It’s like seeing the trees, but over- 


expedition deserves 


looking the forest. 

Today a political candidate can make a grand 
circle tour of the whole country in about two weeks, 
speaking at pivotal points en route; that would have 
been impossible in Washington’s day, or Lincoln’s, or 
even Teddy Roosevelt’s. Campaign companion to the 
radio, the airplane has made it possible for the voters 
of the entire country to get a look for themselves at 


a candidate’s personality—the color of his hai: 
clothes he wears, the gestures he makes. 

But the impact of the airplane goes farther 
making it possible for a candidate to talk to his 
stituents. By crushing space, the airplane permits 
week-end gatherings of widely-scattered members of a 
family for purely social purposes; and in business, 
it expedites deals which in many cases could only be 
consummated by personal contact—complicated trans 
actions in which communication by telephone or tel 
graph might be inadequate, and communication by 
letter, even by air mail—which in itself has certain] 
accelerated the tempo of our times—might involve 


long delays. 


Se THE MONTHS TO COME, we may witness a striking 


use of the airplane in the prosecution of the nation’s 
defense program. In the interest of efficiency and 
speed, Washington naturally wants to use the cow 

try’s top brains in defense output. And the Army, 
for reasons of strategy, wants to locate many of th 
new munitions plants inland. On first thought, that 
would suggest that an eastern seaboard plant man 
ager would be unavailable, say, to a plant located in 
Kansas City. But no; the airplane enables the same 
brains and the same technical skills to be in virtualls 
two places at the same time. It makes possible direct 
supervision, instead of remote control or delegated 
authority. 

All this, perhaps, is an exposé of the obvious. But 
there are times when the obvious needs exposing. Back 
in 1926 a flight by air was something to tell your 
friends about. Today it’s more or less of a common 
place. And, as a commonplace in our activities, the air- 
plane is transforming political, social, and economic 
methods. While we talk of revolutions in Europe, a 
revolution is taking place under our very eyes. Don’t 


miss it. 
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